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On this automatic record- 
changing radio-gramophone 


we have lavished all our 
skill, sparing nothing in the 
creation of an instrument 
worthy of the world’s finest 
music. Ekco ARG37 gives 
new life and a new meaning 
to both broadcast and re- 
corded entertainment. Its 
richly grained walnut cabinet 
is a distinguished setting for 
a superb instrument. Your 
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! HE gift every Golfer 
appreciates, for it avoids 
the drudgery in golf. Bag 

Boy is the only Golf Cart with 
Independent Suspension and air 

cushion tyred wheels to protect the 
clubs from jolts..... and more, for 
with a touch on the patent release the 
wheels retract round the bag, the ad- 
justable handle comes down, and in six 








sage ; RX eS 
seconds it is ready to pack away in Sy 
Pre- 


cision engineered in aeroplane dural and 


almost the size of the golf bag. 











reliable as 


REDNUTT 


Ekco dealer will be pleased to 
demonstrate, or we will send 
you an illustrated brochure 
on request. The price, 129 
gns., includes tax. 


If you wish to enlarge your enjoyment 
of this receiver, the Ekco ES73 Ex- 
tension Speaker will 
faithfully reproduce 
the full quality of 
tone in any room in 
the house. § gns. 
(No Tax.) 





E i F 0) Auto-radiogram ARG37 


Most Ekco dealers can offer you attractive H.P. facilities 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
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Ekco Radio 
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A grand old Sherry 
of great age 


and distinct character... 
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aluminium, it is rust-proof and extreme- 
ly light. It looks right on every course. 


Track 
with 12 


5”, folded 9", 
x 1}” Dunlop Tyres 
Weight 13 Ibs 


extended 2 
ARMS OF THE 


THE XMAS GIFT 
WHICH LASTS 
A LIFETIME 


£7.10.0. 


plus €1.13.4. Purchase Tax. 


Order through your 
Club Professional. Also 
from Sports Stores or | 
ve : write manufacturers for 
nearest stockist. 
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HOUSE OF MORENO 


Shipped and 


guaranteed by 
MORENO Y CA, 
JEREZ, SPAIN 


GUARANTEED SIX MONTHS 


U.K. MANUFACTURERS © EXPORTERS, A.C.CARS LTD. THAMES DITTON, SURREY | 
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eat Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1949. 
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“NOW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD”: THE MEN OF H.M.S. AMETHYST (LEFT) AND OF THE REMAINDER OF THE PARADE (RIGHT) 
RISING TO SING IN THE SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING IN THE “ADMIRALTY CHURCH,” ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-PIELDS. 


Perhaps the most moving point in London's day of rejoicing for the successful outcome | Service when the congregation have risen to sing the hymn “ Now thank we all our 
of the Yangtse incident was the Service of Thanksgiving in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, God,” and the vicar, the Rev. L. M. Charles-Edwards, is moving forward to read the 
traditionally the “ Admiralty Church,” over whose portico flies the Ensign presented Naval Prayer, which“was followed, after a short hymn, by the Blessing. The flag 
by the Lords Commissioners. The Service followed the inspection on Horse Guards | hanging from the Royal Box (left) is the Naval King’s Colour of King George V., 
Parade, and our Artist, who was present in the church, has chosen the moment in the | which was presented on behalf of the present King in memory of his father. 

Drawn by our Special Artist, Bryan de Grineau. 
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HROUGHOUT this summer and autumn of 
dreary political and financial record, squalid 
faction at home and international unrest abroad, 
there has run a small golden thread of courage, self- 
lessness and romance. It has borne the name of 
his Majesty's frigate Amethyst—a name with a long 
and honourable record in the annals of the Navy. 
Three days before St. George’s Day, the present 
bearer of this historic name, in pursuit of that inscru- 
table and, of late, rather erratic abstraction, British 
prestige, while proceeding up the Yangtse River to 
Nanking, came under heavy shellfire from Communist 
Chinese artillery and, badly damaged, ran aground. 
Gallant attempts by other warships to relieve her 
were unsuccessful, and the Amethyst, her captain and 
nineteen of her small crew, including the surgeon, 
killed, and many 
wounded, was left in 
an apparently hope- 
less position, Com- 
munication with 
the outer world 
was maintained 
by Telegraphist 
jJ. L. French, a 
Devon lad, the 
doomed ship's sole 
telegraphist, who 
remained at his 
post almost contin- 
uously for five days 
and nights. The 
ship was refloated 
and moved to a 
slightly sater 
position, the more 
seriously wounded 
were evacuated, 
except for the first 
lieutenant, Lieut.- 
Commander 
Weston, and the 
navigation officer, 
Lieutenant Berger, 
who, regardless of 
their condition, 
refused to leave 
the ship till relieved, 
Later, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Kerans, 
who had been sent 
overland to the 
vessel's relief—-for 
there was no other 
way of succouring 
her—with charts 
and medical sup- 
plies, was ordered to 
assume command. 

All this was in 
accordance with 
the high tradition 
of the Royal Navy. 
Yet to a British 
subject the episode 
presented a some- 
what comfortless picture of Britain's place in the world 
and of the decline of a naval power which once had 
extended hundreds, and even thousands, of miles from 
the sea. In the summer of 1949, our writ in Asia did 
not, it seemed, run very far. Nor, for that matter, did 
that of our big cousins, the Americans. 

Thereafter, throughout the summer, while the 
democratic cause went from bad to worse in the Far 
East and the forces of totalitarian despotism overran 
China, fitful reports reached England of our stranded 
ship in the heart of the Orient. Though the Admiralty 
and her new captain and remaining crew refused to 
abandon her, there seemed little prospect of her ever 
being retrieved. Then, on the last day of July, there 
came a remarkable and stirring piece of news. A 
little after 10 o'clock on the night of July 30, the 
Amethyst suddenly slipped her cable and proceeded 
down river. During the next seven and a half hours 
she steamed, without a pilot, at full speed towards 
the sea, negotiating in the darkness rapidly-changing 
sandbanks, treacherous currents and hairpin bends. 
At 5.30 a.m. on the morning of July 31 her captain, 
Lieut.-Commander Kerans, signalled : ‘‘ Have rejoined 
the Fleet south of Woosung. No damage or casualties. 


beside a model o 


captain navigated the frigate on a voyage that no local pilot would undertake by night, 


narrow navigation channel with li 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


God save the King.’’ He was given, as befitted the 
occasion, an immediate award of the D.S.O. The 
ship then proceeded, under her own steam, proudly 
showing her wounds, to Hong Kong for urgently needed 
repairs. Since then, her return to England has been 
a triumphant progress 

There are many things that went to the making 
of this story. There was courage—-the quality that 
raises man above the absurdity, loss and impotence of 
his terrestrial lot and gives him momentarily kinship 
with the gods. For a poor, weak, suffering man to 
rise superior to the worst that the fates can bring is 
glorious ; the thought of it warms the heart of every- 
one who hears of it. The lovely virtue, Barrie called 


courage. The captain, officers and crew of the 
Amethyst had nothing ; they were marooned thousands 





AMETHYST’S CAPTAIN EXPLAINS THE COURSE THE FRIGATE TOOK ON HER HAZARDOUS VOYAGE DOWN THE YANGTSE : LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. S. 
KERANS, R.N. (RIGHT), DEMONSTRATING AT THE ADMIRALTY ON THE ACTUAL CHART USED. 


This interesting photograph was taken at the Admiralty on November 15, when Lieut.Commander J. S. Kerans, R.N., who commanded H.M.S. Amethyst 
on her historic night voyage down the Yangtse, went there to make last arrangements for the march through the City on the following day 

F'the frigate, and is indicating the course he took on the actual chart used. This chart is of especial interest, as in the initial Communist 
attack on the ship on April 20, her chart was destroyed, and she was left chartless in one of the most difficult rivers in the world to navigate. However, the 
Sunderland aircraft which brought them an R.A.F. doctor and medical supplies, also brought fresh charts; and it was by the aid of these alone that her 
in a river swollen with flood-water, with shifting sandbanks, a 
ie room for manceuvre, and within the point-blank range of massed concealed batteries of modern field-guns. 


of miles from their country and from any succour in 
an alien, hostile land, surrounded by cruel, ruthless 
enemies, their ship a wreck and a hospital, comfortless, 
lonely and in peril of death. They turned it into a 
little fortress of resolution and comradeship and, so 
armed, turned their necessity and England's to glorious 
gain. The nation’s prestige is not lower to-day as 
the result of the Amethyst’s mishap, but higher ; not 
because our material strength has grown in the last 
few months—if anything it would seem to have 
diminished—but because the spirit that lies behind 
that strength has been seen once more for the bright 
thing it is. As at Corunna, as at Dunkirk, as at 
Flores, in the Azores, under Sir Richard Grenville, 
Englishmen at bay were seen to be greater than their 
material resources in any way suggested. When 
everyone thought they were done for, they suddenly 
revealed the real source of their strength. 

There was also leadership. There is a great lack 
of it in Britain to-day. We are so constantly being 
told that we are all equally virtuous, equally skilled 
and equally wise, and so set about with regulations for 
ensuring that we seem so even when we are not, that 
it is forgotten that human beings only acquire virtue, 


skill and wisdom through the agency, inspiration and 
teaching of other human beings. That remains true, 
so far as we progress at all, of every one of us from 
the cradle to the grave. Human leadership is the pre- 
requisite of human achievement. If the story of the 
Founder of the Christian Faith has any significance, 
it means precisely this. Christ’s whole life was an 
act of leadership resulting in noble human achievement 
in ever-widening circles : that, in a nutshell, has been 
the world’s history in the past two thousand years. 
To communicate virtue to others is man’s highest 
function ; when and in so far as he is doing that, he 
is no more on the same level with those he is teaching 
and leading than is a man who is pulling and helping 
another up a cliff. He could not teach and lead 
them if he were; the blind cannot lead the blind. 

During the war, 
the three fighting 
Services, through 
their regimental 
officers, gave a 
wonderful illustra- 
tion of the germin- 
ating vitality of 
human leadership. 
They transformed 
the younger genera- 
tion of Britons and 
gave them powers 
—of resolution, 
courage, co-ordin- 
ation, capacity for 
sacrifice and co- 
operation—that 
they did not possess 
before or, at any 
rate, only possessed 
potentially. Lieut.- 
Commander Kerans 
and his officers and 
warrant officers dis- 
played the same 
gifts in their long 
ordealinthe Yangtse 
River. Most of the 
ship's company 
were lads fresh from 
England ; they had 
never before seen 
the face of danger 
or suffered serious 
hardship. Like hun- 
dreds of thousands 
before them in our 
two twentieth- 
century world-wars, 
they went through 
a great educative 
experience and 
received the utmost 
assistance in that 
experience from 
those to whom they 
looked, and not in 
vain, for leadership. 
Their own stature 
was immeasurably increased thereby. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Kerans, like many another naval officer, 
plainly derived his own strength and his consequent 
hold over his men’s hearts from the greatest 
of all leaders: the leader who taught mankind that 
faith and love could remove mountains. Every 
morning during their long ordeal he read them the 
prayer that old Sir Jacob Astley delivered to his men 
on the morning of Edgehill Battle. ‘‘ Lord, Thou 
knowest how busy I shall be this day ; if I forget Thee 
do not Thou forget me!*’ It must, one feels, under 
those circumstances, have made a profound impression 
on everyone who heard it. The faith and sincerity 
of this brave, honourable Englishman, with his 
kindly, disciplined face—so characteristic of his 
service—has inspired more than his ship's company, 
just as the achievement of his ship and ship's 
company has far transcended their material 
importance. The affair of the Amethyst was, 
measured by worldly reckoning, a very small affair 

a remote river incident. But measured in terms 
of the spirit, it mattered a great deal, more perhaps 
than any of the brave men who manned her at 
the time realised. 


He appears 
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HONOURED BY THE KING: AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY ON THE YANGTSE. 





























LIEUT. G. L. WESTON, D.S.C. 


Awarded a Bar to the Distinguished Service } 
Cross for gallantry and outstanding devotion 
to duty when Amethyst was fired upon by 
Communist forces. Although dangerously 
wounded, he continued to exercise command 





LIEUT. P. E. C. BERGER, D.S.C. TEL. JACK L. FRENCH, D.S.M. 


\ 
Awarded the Distinguished Service | Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for } Awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for great courage when he was j outstanding leadership and ability while } Medal for outstanding devotion to duty 
flown to Amethyst and joined her under serving as Navigating Officer in Amethyst | After the early hours of April 21 he was 
\ 
\ 


ACTING P.O. (Q.M.1) L. FRANK, D.S.M. FLT.-LT. M. E. FEARNLEY, D.S.C. \ 


Awarded the Distinguished Service 
\ Medal for his outstanding courage and 
\ devotion to duty when serving in 
Amethyst. He took over the wheel from 
the coxswain when the latter was 
severely wounded when shells hit the 
bridge and wheelhouse. On the dash 
} down the Yangtse he remained at the 
\ wheel for over ten hours without relief. 





heavy fire. With great skill and untiring when she was shelled. Although seriously } the only Telegraphist left in Amethyst, 
devotion to duty, he rendered invaluable wounded and in great pain, he ordered him- | and from then onwards he carried on 
of Amethyst after the death of her Command- | services to the wounded. Though short } self to be carried on to the bridge on several } singlehanded, continuously and unsleep- 
ing Officer, until relieved in his command | of medical supplies, he managed to keep | occasions. He assumed command when the | ing, receiving and transmitting vital 
some fifty-six hours later. He refused to leave | going and later succeeded in maintaining | First Lieutenant was no longer capable of | wireless messages which kept the ship in 
\ his ship until his relief had been ordered. | the men in good health. executive action and maintained m<rale. | communication with the outside world. 
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MR. R. SMITH, S.C.G., 
R.N., D.S.C. 
Awarded the Distinguished 
\ Service Cross for his gallant 
\ conduct when serving as 
\ Officer of the Quarters on 
} the 4-in. gun-deck of 
} London. This was re- 
\ peatedly hit and severe 
) casualties were incurred. 
Mr. Smith, Senior Commis- 
sioned Gunner, kept his 
guns firing, and continu- 
ously displayed cool and 
experienced leadership. 


." 
E.R.A. SECOND CLASS 
L. W. WILLIAMS, D.S.M. 


Awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for courage 
and devotion to duty. He 
was the senior engine-room 
rating left on board 
Amethyst, and it was due to 
him that the machinery 
was maintained operation- 
ally 100 per cent. and the 
escape made possible. He 
spent three-and-a-half years 
in a Japanese P.O.W, camp 
in Sumatra. 
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C.P.0. H. W. ROBINSON, 
G.M., D.S.M. 
Awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for dauntless 
courage, leadership and 
devotion to duty under fire 
while serving .in Consort. 
He showed an exceptional 
spirit, going wherever 
trouble occurred and keep- 
ing the guns in action de- 
spite casualties and damage 
to the ship’s armament. 
He was awarded the George 
Medal in 1942, 


* 
\ BANDMASTER 
| F. G. HARWOOD, D.S.M. 
Awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for courage 
and devotion to duty when 
in charge of the Royal 
Marine Band _stretcher- 
parties of London. Indif- 
ferent to danger, and at one 
point having no sleep for 
sixty hours, he worked 
continuously among the 
wounded, encouraging and 
) comforting them. His effect 
* on morale was outstanding. 


\ 
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ABLE SEAMAN 
A. E. DUDLEY, D.S.M. 


Awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for courage 
and devotion to duty while 
serving in London. After 
the first trainer of a 4-in. 
gun mounting had been 
seriously wounded and his 
) successor killed, he stepped 
forward undaunted to take 
his place on the mounting 
and coolly carried on 
throughout the remainder 
of the action. 


('L.S.M. T. A. 0. JOHNSON, 
D.S.M. 


Awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for courage 
and outstanding devotion 
to duty while serving in 
Consort during the attempts 
}to assist Amethyst under) 
heavy gunfire. When more 
than half the forward repair 
party was killed or 
wounded, he took charge of 
the remainder, putting out 
a serious fire which occurred 
\ about a minute later. 








LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. S. KERANS, D.S.O. 

Appointed a Companion of the Distinguished Service Order for gallantry, 
skill and determination while in command of H.M.S. Amethyst in the 
planning and execution of her daring passage down the Yangtse River 
when she escaped from Communist military forces. He took over the 
command of Amethyst in the Yangtse on April 22 after her Commanding 
Officer, Lieut..Commander B. M. Svinner, had died of wounds. In June, 
1938 he was promoted Lieutenant; and was meer to the Staff of the 
C.-in-C., Mediterranean, as Staff Officer (Intelligence) in April, 1942. He 
later commanded the destroyer Blackmore, the frigate Widemouth Bay, 
and served in the cruiser Bermuda. in December, 1947, he was posted 
for duty with the Director of Naval Intelligence at the Admiralty and 
subsequently went to the Far East, where he joined the staff of the 

Naval Attaché at Nanking in January this year, | 
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Sa THE LATE LIEUT..COMMANDER B. M. SKINNER. » > 
1 COMMANDER I. G. ROBERTSON, D.S.O., D.S.C. Posthumously Mentioned in Despatches (the highest recognition which | COMMODORE P. G. L. CAZALET, D.S.0., D.S.C. % 
\ can be awarded thumously with the exception of the Victoria Cross | 


} Appointed a Companion of the Distinguished Service Order for out- | 
} standing courage and devotion to. duty while in command of the } 
) destroyer Consort. He was awarded the D.S.C. in November, 1941 for } 
' gallantry and distinguished services in operations in Greek waters, and ' 
received a Bar to the D.S.C. in the following year for outstanding 
\ gallantry, fortitude and resolution during the battle of Crete. } 


or the George Cross) for utmost gallantry and devotion to duty in 
command of Amethyst until he died of wounds; he was buried at sea. 
Lieut..Commander Skinner, who was born in 1914, was an acti 

Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.R., and he transferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. 
During World War I. he served in submarines and later was trained for 


Combined Operations. He took command of Amethyst in Nov., 1948, 


Awarded a Bar to the Distinguished Service Order for outstanding 
courage and devotion to duty while in command of the crulser London 
| He was awarded the D.S.C. in July, 1940, for services in demolition 
) operations at Flushing, and the D.S.O. in July, 1945, for outstanding 
| courage, skill and endurance while serving in H.M.S. Sawmarez escorting 
} convoys to Russia. He has been mentioned in despatches four times. 
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** Aubrey's Brief Lives”: Edited from the Original Manuscripts and with an Introduction By OLIVER LAWSON DICK* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


OHN AUBREY, an antiquary whose records of 
J the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have long 
been freely quoted by literary and other historians 
about Shakespeare, Sidney 
behind him in 


after all, he had “ bits” 
and Raleigh—left a mass of “ Lives ”’ 
manuscript—and, judging by the pages here repro- 
duced, quite terrifying manuscript Excerpts have 
been published from time to time, mostly bowdlerized 
The bowdlerization is unnecessary; the process of 
selection seems to be inevitable. Mr. Lawson Dick, 
unlike some recent reproducers of, and commentators 
on, one of the greatest of the English Eccentrics, has 
gone to the original manuscripts with the textual 
enthusiasm of a Richard Bentley. Bowdlerize he may 
not ; select he must ; and he is so extremely thorough 
that I think we must trust his selection. He says him- 
self: “‘ Any life that has nothing of intrinsic 
value to offer has been discarded. The four 
hundred and twenty-six lives which Aubrey 
wrote, vary so considerably in length (one 
consists of two words, another of twenty-three 
thousand) that many of them are of no interest 
whatsoever, consisting either of extracts from 
books or of mere lists of dates and facts. All 
that Aubrey has to say of John Holywood, for 
instance, is ‘ Dr. Pell is positive that his name 
was Holybushe.’ In the one hundred and 
thirty-four lives that have been selected, 
many sentences have been rejected. For 


But let us come to the actual Aubrey ; for all of 
whose statements I admit I cannot vouch, but who 
is certainly lively all the time. He says of George 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘ When Arch- 
Bishop Abbot's Mother (a poor Cloath-worker’s Wife 
in Gilford) was with Child of him, she did long for a 
Jack or Pike, and she dreamt that if she should eat 
a Jack, her Son in her Belly should be a great Man. 
Upon this she was indefatigable to satisfy her Longing, 
as well as her Dream. She first enquir’d out for this 
Fish: but the next Morning, goeing with her Payle 
to the River-side (which runneth by the Howse, now 
an Ale-house, the Signe of the 3 Mariners) to take up 
some Water, a good Jack accidentally came into her 
Payle. She took up the much desir’d Banquet, 
dressed it, and devour'd it almost all her selfe, or 

very neare. This odd 


Affair made no small 
Noise in the Neigh- 
bourhood, and the 
Curiosity of it made 


“This present 
Earl of Pembroke 
(1680) has at 
Wilton, 52 Mas- 
tives and 30 Grey- 
hounds, some 
Beares, and a Lyon, and 
a matter of 60 fellowes 
more bestiall than they.” 
He knew the _ great 
Bohemian engraver Wen- 
ceslas Hollar, whose tablet 
is in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. Hollar saw 
England under both the 
Cavalier and the Round- 
head regimes: the two 


MR. OLIVER LAWSON DICK, EDITOR 
or “ AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


Mr. Lawson Dick, who was born 
in 1920 and educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford (where he was a History 
Scholar), started work on his first 
book, “Aubrey’s Briet Lives,”’ 
after being demobilised from the 
R.A.F. He spent eighteen months 
on research and another year 
writing it. His work included the 
deciphering of forty-seven volumes 
- Sa, parts of which 
elements are still with Mr. Lewsen Dick Ry BL. 
us, and Churchill's meat in the Public Relations depart- 
; Cc rn _ “T ment of English affiliate of Stan- 
is Cripps s poison, dard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
remember he told me that 
when he first came into England (which was a 
serene time of Peace) that the people, both 
poore and rich, did looke cheerfully, but at 
his returne, he found the Countenances of 
the people all changed, melancholy, spight- 
full, as if bewitched.”’ 

And he collected things from the past. 
There is an extremely striking passage in his 
life of Cardinal Wolsey—whose character the 


Aubrey starts one life as follows: ‘ James 

Harrington, Esq; the son of... Harrington British public tends to take from that play, 
of... im the Countio cl... «. Whee “Henry VIII.,”" which was partly written by 
daughter of Sir... Samuel, was borne at... Shakespeare, who has also given us set ideas 
(Sir . . . Samuel’s house in Northamptonshire) about other kings and dignitaries. ‘‘ William 
anno...’ All sentences like this, which display Fenshaw, Esq: told me, that he had seen a 


nothing more than Aubrey’s ignorance of a 
date or a place or the title of a book, have 
been omitted.” 

Well, it is a pity that in Queen Victoria's 
reign—perhaps the most peaceful and pro- 
gressively prosperous period since the Age of 
the Antonines—somebody didn't patiently 
decipher all Aubrey’s manuscripts, reproduce 
them, and leave such puzzles as are indicated 
by the dots in the last paragraph to be solved 
by others, But scholarship and our past are 
at a discount now ; Black Auster has given place to 
black austerity ; we cannot spare time and money 
for the suitable reverence of “ the ashes of our fathers 
and the temples of our gods’’ when we are so 
desperately involved in trying to grow monkey-nuts 
in a part of Africa to which they seem allergic ; and 
we should be thankful that Mr. Lawson Dick has been 
able to give us as much of Aubrey as he has given us, 
and with such a hand- 
some, critical and biblio- 
graphical apparatus. 

Mr. John Collier 
published, a good many 
years ago (he was a 
brilliant young novelist 
who, to my thinking, 
hasn't yet quite fulfilled 
himself, because he went 
to Hollywood, the real 
name of which the hawk- 
ing, hunting Wiltshire 
antiquary Aubrey might 
have suspected to be 
Hollybush), a volume 
of selections called ‘* The 
Scandals and Credulities 
of John Aubrey.” It is 
certainly true that 
Aubrey had his ears 
pricked up for what the 
old lady called “ Attic 
Salacity "’ ; and it is cer- 
tainly true that he was 
prepared to swallow the 
most extraordinary 
stories. But the world is 
full of extraordinary stories ; and a great many of them 
are true. Aubrey for brain cannot be compared with 
Herodotus ; but there was a time when Herodotus was 
regarded as a fantastic romancer ; and stage by stage he 
has been discovered to be an accurate, or at least 
a would-be-accurate, historian. There was much in 
common between those two men, divided by 2000 years 
They were excited by the pullulating life around 
them, and they wanted to record it for a posterity 
which they would never see. 


EST 


Edited from the Original Manuscript® 


*”* Aubrey's Brief Lives.” 
IMustrated. 


and with an Introduction by Oliver Lawson Dick 
(Secker and Warburg ; 30s.) 





JOHN AUBREY: “ ONE OF THE GREAT- 
OF THE ENGLISH ECCENTRICS,” 
An appreciation entitled “The Life and 
Times of John Aubrey,” by Mr. Lawson , 
Dick, forms the introduction to “ Aubrey's - x _“ 


From the Drawing by William Faithorne 
in the Bodleian Library 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
From the Portrait in the National Gallery 


Brief Lives.” 


severall People of Quality offer themselves to be 
Sponsors at the Baptismal Fount when she was 
deliver'd. This their Poverty accepted joyfully, and 
three were chosen, who maintained him at School, 
and University afterwards, his father not being able. 
This is generally recieved for a trueth.”’ 

That. is straightforward enough. But there follows 
a short paragraph of sheer straight Aubrey; “ It was 
Bred up a Scholar in 
the Town, and by 
degrees, came to be 
Arch-Bishop of Can- 
terbury. Old Night- 
ingale was his servant, 
and weepes when he 
talkes of him. Every 
one that knew loved 
him. He was some- 
times Cholerique.”’ 
Those few sentences 
make one love that 
long-dead Archbishop. 

He has a_ short 
life of Erasmus, of 
whom he says that 
“ He studied sometime 
in Queens’ Colledge, 
in Cambridge; his 
chamber was over the 
water.” I wasn't at 
that College myself, 
but I seem to remem- 
ber that a tower by 
the Gate is cherished 
as Erasmus's habitat. 
Aubrey knew every- 
body, and found a link with 
Erasmus easily “John Dreyden, Esq: Poet 
Laureat, tells me that there was a great friendship 
between his great grand-father’s father and Erasmus 
Roterodamus, and Erasmus was Godfather to one of 
his sonnes, and the Christian name of Erasmus hath 
been kept in the family ever since 


Reproductions from 


The Poet's second 
sonne is Erasmus.’ 

He has again lives of several Earls of Pembroke, 
including Shakespeare's friend. Great compliments 
he pays them as Soldiers, Sportsmen, Wits and Patrons 
of the Arts. But when one comes along with whom 
he obviously doesn't get on he is extremely abrupt 





JOHN At BREY'S BOOKPLATE. 





SAMUEL BUTLER. 
From the Portrait by Gerard Soest in the Bodleian Library. 


ae the book “ Aubrey’s Brief Lives” ; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Secker and Warburg 


letter writt by Cardinal Wolsey to this purpose 
viz :—My Lord, I understand that there is 
a Reformation in Religion intended by the 
Parliament ; and I wish severall things were 
reformed ; but let me tell you that when 
you have reformed, that others will come, 
and refine upon you, and others again upon 
them ; ef sic deinceps, that at last there will 
be no Religion left, but Atheisme will spring 
up. The Mysteries of Religion are to be let 
alone ; they will not beare an examination.” 
There, from the tongue of an assiduous gossip, we 
get a glimpse of another Wolsey than the Wolsey 
of legend and play, who wanted to be Pope, 
who vied with his Monarch in building Hampton 
Court, and who faded out with the despairing 
remark: ‘Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambition: by that sin fell the angels.’’ And it is 
a much more intelligible Wolsey. 

Mr. Lawson Dick 
ends his book with a 
“Glossary of Persons ” 
mentioned. Amongst 
them is Dr. Fell, Dean 
of Christ Church, a 
good typographer, and 
perennially discredited 
by quotation and re- 
quotation of a quatrain 
by a scurrilous writer 
beginning : “‘ I do not 
like thee, Doctor Fell,” 
He became Bishop of 
Oxford; he procured 
the publication of some 
classical author every 
year, and gave every 
member of his college 
a copy; he summoned 
his undergraduates to 
take up arms against 
Monmouth; and _ he 
even projected the 
printing of a Malay 
Gospel. 

The quatrain still 
lingers in men's minds ; 
Fell typographical 
ornaments are still used by the most fastidious 
presses; it occurs to me that Mr. Lawson Dick, 
having done his best with Aubrey, might concentrate 
on Dr. Fell, and rescue him from the contumely which 
has shrouded him ever since Tom Brown wrote his 
quatrain. But I admit that it will be difficult to 
excuse him for having sent that most harmless man 
John Locke down from Oxford 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E, D. O'Brien, on page 832 of this issue. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER CLEANING: NATIONAL GALLERY MASTERPIECES. 


BEFORE CLEANING: “THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS,” PURCHASED 1884 AS BY GIOVANNI BELLINI (c. 1435-1516), NOW REVEALED AS BY GIORGIONE (1478-I510). 





AFTER CLEANING: “ THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS,” BOUGHT AS A BELLINI, LATER CATALOGUED AS BY BONIFAZIO (1487-1553), NOW GIVEN TO GIORGIONE. 


ROM Saturday, 
November 26, 
visitors to the 
National Gallery 
will see two master- 
pieces of Venetian 
art in their full glory, 
much as they were 
when they left the 
painters’ studios. 
Not only has the 
cleaning revealed the 
beauty of the works, 
but it has raised 
interesting questions 
of attribution. ‘* The 
Adoration of the 
Kings,"’ a short, wide 
panel with many 
small figures, was 
bought in 1884 as by 
Giovanni Bellini, 
then catalogued as 
by Bonifazio, but of 
recent years has been 
labelled “ attributed 
to Giorgione."’ In the 
opinion of Mr. Philip 
Hendy, Director of 
the National Gallery, 
the recent cleaning 
has clearly shown it 
to be an early work 
of Giorgione, one of 
the rarest of masters. 
It had been consider- 
ably altered in the 
Continued below, lef! 
AFTER CLEANING :, “ PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” BY TIZIANO VECELLI 
NOW REVEALED A$ WEARING A BLUE DRESS, NOT THE 
BROWNISH GREY WHICH IT FORMERLY SEEMED. 


BEFORE CLEANING: “ PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” BY TIZIANO VECELLI 

(TITIAN ; 1477-1574), SHOWING THE SIGNATURE ON THE LEFT, NOW (TITIAN), 
FOUND TO HAVE BEEN A LATER ADDITION. 

Comlinued 


nineteenth century, a fence of broken boards in the background had been Lord Darnley at Cobham Hall. It is also inscribed with a large T.V., which 


changed into a wall, and the costume of a page altered. But the greatest has proved to be authentic, while the Jitanus has disappeared, as it was a later 
change was made by general overpainting of the darker parts in chocolate brown, addition. T.V. may stand for Tiziano Vecelli, but this is not a certainty, and 
which subdued the clarity and colour of the early sixteenth-century into a vague some experts believe the work to have been painted for the most part by 
Rembrandtesque effect. This was done to please the taste of the time and also Giorgione ; but the Director is not going to alter the attribution, as he considers 
as the easiest way to conceal small damages which have now been retouched it impossible to be dogmatic on this point. The Cleaning of the picture has 
separately with infinite patience so that none of the original painting is covered revealed that the sitter's costume is not dark, brownish grey as it previously 
The “ Portrait of a Man” was bought as a Titian in 1904. It bore the appeared to be, but is a most emphatic blue tending to violet, and very soft 
signature Titanus probably as early as 1641 when Van Dyck arranged to bid Cleaning has shown that much of the repainting it suffered was unnecessary 
for it in an Amsterdam sale, but died before the auction. Later it passed to (Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Gallery.) 
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NEWS FROM LONDON AND THE NORTH; AND THE ROYAL FILM PERFORMANCE. 


ALBION 
WAICH DEPOT 


JEWELLER MURDERED IN LEEDS: THE 


SCENE OUTSIDE THE 


SHOP AFTER THE RAID 


IN WHICH MR, ABRAHAM LEVINE WAS CLUBBED AND SHOT, 


Two men raided a jeweller’s shop in Albion Street, 
November 16. The jeweller, Mr. Levine, 
lied later in Leeds General Infirmary 


his assailants. Hundreds of 


in 


police started 


about 


\ FAMILIAR LONDON LANDMARK 
THE SHOT TOWER AS IT WILL APPEAR TO VISITORS TO 
THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN IN IQ5I. 

The shot tower, a familiar landmark to all Londoners, is to be used 
to mount the aerial of a “ radio telescope "’ at the 1951 Exhibition 
It will be rotated by remote control from the Dome of Discovery 
By means of it visitors will be able to transmit radio signals to 
the moon and observe their reflection back to the earth 


IN A NEW GUISE: 


IN THEIR FLOWER-BEDECKED BOX AT THE ODEON 

“THE FORSYTE SAGA": THE KING AND 
The King and Queen, quewpeeee by the two Princesses, went 
November 17 at the Odeon Cinema, Marble Arch, 


CINEMA, 


the heart of 
was hit over the head and shot 
Shortly before he died he was able to make a statement 
an intensive search 


QUEEN WITH 


to 


in aid of the Cinematograph Trade Benevolent 


Leeds, on 
in the stomach ; 


the morning of 


d LONDON EXHIBITION OF THE MYSTIC ART OF TIBET: THE ONLY PORTRAIT PAINTED 
an 


FROM LIFE OF THE DALAI LAMA (CENTRE), THE BOY RULER OF TIBET. 
An exhibition of the Mystic Art of Tibet opened at the Berkeley Galleries, Davies Street, London, on 
November 15, and will continue until December 15. Among the interesting exhibits is a portrait, 
believed to be the only one ever painted from life, of the Dalai Lama, the boy ruler of Tibet 


AT A 


for the gunmen, and every 
police force in Britain was 
asked to co-operate. 





FOR THE TRAVELLER IN A HURRY: THE INDIVIDUAL 
LUGGAGE LOCKERS AT EUSTON STATION, LONDON. 

A new idea to assist the traveller who has no time to queue at the lett-luggage 
office is the sixpence-in-the-slot individual left-luggage Jocker, and batteries 
of them have now been installed at three of the platforms at Euston Station. 
By placing sixpence in the slot, the passenger obtains an individual key 
to a private locker in which hand-luggage may be deposited for twenty-four 
hours. Our photograph shows 

a passenger making use of 

the service. 


LEFT- 


THE ROYAL FILM PERFORMANCE: MISS GREER GARSON 
BEING PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. (BACKGROUND) MR. 
ERROL FLYNN (WITH BEARD) AND MR. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS. 


MARBLE ARCH, WHERE THEY 
THE TWO PRINCESSES. 
see a special performance on 


SAW PRESENTED TO H.M. THE QUEEN: MISS JEAN SIMMONS, THE BRITISH 


STANDING NEXT TO HER IS MISS ROSALIND RUSSELL. 


Fund. The film was “The Forsyte Saga," adapted from Galsworthy’s famdus book, 
followed by a stage show in which British and American film actors appeared. 


FILM-STAR ; 


and it was 
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FROGMEN AT SCHOOL : 
TRAINING ROYAL MARINES FOR 
AN UNDERWATER SERVICE 
WHICH CALLS FOR THE 
HIGHEST COURAGE, INITIATIVE 
AND PHYSICAL FITNESS. 


HE wartime exploits of the frogmen— 
specially-trained men dressed in rubber- 

ised submersion suits, with breathing appara- 
tus which enables them to stay under water 
for long periods—thrilled their countrymen 
with all their implications of solitary courage 
and endurance, romantic stealth and silent 
secrecy. And their appearance—grotesque, 
comic, yet sinister—has done much to add to 
their appeal to the public. That they have 
a serious use in modern warfare is implied 
in Lord Montgomery's “ Normandy to the 
Baltic,"" where he reveals that the timing of 
the Normandy assault was partly dependent 
(Continued opposite. 
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THE DARK AND SILENTLY GLIDING SHAPES OF FROGMEN PRACTISING UNDERWATE 





R SWIMMING AT THE ROYAL MARINE AMPHIBIOUS SCHOOL 
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(ABOVE.) FROGMEN AFLOAT A SMALL 

RAIDING PARTY SETTING OUT IN COLLAPSIBLE 

CANOES THE CANOEISTS TAKE THE FROG- 

MEN TO THE START OF THEIR MISSION AND 

AWAIT THEIR RETURN AFTER THEIR UNDER- 
WATER TASK IS DONE 


Continued 

on the assault sappers not being able to work 
until the underwater obstacles were uncovered 
by the tide. Frogmen, of course, are able 
to clear such obstacles while working under 
water. Our photographs were taken at the 
Royal Marine Amphibious School, where 
volunteers from the regular Royal Marines 
are trained in underwater warfare, the train 
ing falling mainly into two kinds: for work 
in individual raiding parties, such as the 
fixing of limpet mines to enemy vessels ; and 
as clearance units for removing beach 

obstacles in advance of a landing-party 


(LEFT.) ARRIVED AT THE STARTING-POINT 
OF OPERATIONS, THE FROGMAN SLIPS INTO 
THE WATER, THE CANOEIST HANDS HIM THE 
LIMPET MINE WHICH HE WILL FIX TO THE 
HULL OF A SHIP, AND THE FROGMAN 
SUBMERGES AND BEGINS TO SWIM 
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ie April, 1948, the first meeting of the 
Consultative Council, set up as a result 
of the Brussels Treaty, and consisting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the five States which had 
entered into that Treaty, was held in Paris. 
It decided then and there to form a Per- 
manent Commission to represent it when it was 
not in session, and a Military Committee with 
an organisation built round it. Six months 
later, just over a year ago, a command 
organisation was set up. The mechanism is highly 
complex, and those inclined to reproach it for being so 
have probably never given thought to the difficulties of 
conducting an international venture of this sort, or to the 
number of factors and interests on which its working 
depends. To describe it all would take too much of my 
space, and perhaps result in a less clear impression than 


A WINDOW ON 
HOW WESTERN UNION STANDS TO-DAY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


our own military system which have so often come under 
criticism of late. 1 do not join in the outcry against sending 
short-service conscript troops to Malaya, but the fact that 
we have to do so furnishes proof of our present inability 
to recruit an adequate professional Army. We do not 
appear to have made up our minds about the conditions 
in which a future great war would be fought, and Service 


Nov. 26, 1949 


the results of the defeat of 1940 and the 
German occupation. 


THE WORLD. The most unfortunate of these results 


was the division of the country, and this is 
paralleled, if not surpassed, by the division 
within the present fighting forces. It is true 
that it tends to decrease, but only among 
the young, so that it persists where it is 
perhaps most dangerous, among senior officers. 
A second result is that, the French forces 
having been broken up by the occupying Power and most 
of those remaining having been shut in, only a limited 
portion gained experience, even in the last stage of the 
Second World War. In consequence, there is a grave lack 
of knowledge of the latest methods in command and staff 
work, in tactics, and organisation. And, since French 
military pride is naturally high in view of earlier achieve- 
ments, senior officers find 





setting it out in the form of 
a diagram, It need only be ( 
added that, as all such organ- 
isations must be, it is made up 
of policy-giving bodies which 
meet periodically, and _per- 
manent working bodies. The 
Consultative Council and 
Defence Committee meet at 
least once in three months, 


Western Wnion Defence. 





Consultative Council: 
“Foreign in 
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and the Western Union Chiefs 
of Staff Committee more 
frequently. 





Delence Coramittee: 
Ministers of Oclenge. 


Porwanent 


- 


it difficult to admit that they 
have anything to learn, from 
us or from anybody, and are 
more inclined to rely on obso- 
lete methods and doctrine. 
Again, French difficulties in 
finding enough regular officers 
and under-officers are far 


~ greater than ours—which are 


* . . 
ad not inconsiderable—because no 





Coramission. 


| Finance Ministers. | 


French Government since the 
war has been able to offer 











The end of a year is a suit- 
able stage at which to consider 











the progress made, and it 
was exactly a year after the 
start that Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery reviewed the 





WAL.Chic€s of Sta€€ 
Cowanittee. 








subject in a lecture delivered 
to the Royal United Service 
Institution in London. This 


Supply Executive Committee. 





was divided into two parts, 
the first descriptive, the second 
in the nature of a com- 
mentary. In the course of 
the latter he mentioned a list 
of the requirements, from 
his point of view as Chairman 
of the Commanders-in-Chief’s 
Committee, such as_ clear 
decisions from above, inter- 


@dadwed Ddnin., 
Planning Committee! 


Military Committee. 
t 


them a reasonable living wage. 
Finally, thete is the psycho- 
logical factor, mortification, 
ic resentment, suspicion, uneasi- 
ness caused by memories of the 
war and lack of confidence 
in the future. 

Again, where Britain is 
concerned, I will not dwell 
upon the remedies, partly 
because they are naturally often 
discussed over here and partly 











national status of the members, 
a certain pooling of sovereignty, 
pooling of resources, confidence 
and mutual trust, good 
linguistic qualifications (which 
involve only two languages), 
a realisation of the truth 
of the proverb that God 
helps those who help them- 


Chairman 











selves. It was noted at the 





London cS Porntaincbleau re al do not 
“ 


y because it does not appear 


t . 
~, _ ° . to me that the ills are as deep- 
be lc Service intor- Planning seated. In France, the best 
Viso Service ‘Vivistions. of all remedies would be re- 
” . . . s 4 
ovamittees. Covamittees. juvenation. Those who have 
= oY s 5 become too set in their own 
NB. yd a ways and stand for the obsolete 
= Ministers a ought to be replaced by 
Western Europe Commanders-in- Chict H.Q. inance and younger men with more open 


minds. I am told there is no 
lack of good material, but 
that in the present atmosphere 








time that he did not commit 
himself to the statement that 
all of these requirements were 
being met, which it seemed 
probable he would have been only too glad to announce 
if he had been able to. He did not even go so far as 
to say that any of them were being met. Some of his 
hearers, seem to have wondered whether any of them were. 

As I see it, the situation is in all probability as follows. 
To set going a machinery of this sort, to agree upon the 
principles on which it should work, and to carfy out its 
preliminary tasks of investigation and research may not 
be easy, but it cannot be called extremely difficult when 
competent and experienced men undertake the job. It 
is when principles have to be translated into practice and 
action has to be taken upon the results of investigation 
and research that the real difficulties begin. All men, but 
it is perhaps not unfair to say politicians more than most, 
while easily agreeing to principles, hesitate when called 
upon for decisions involving action, unless the action is 
such as will provide a patent and unquestionable advantage 
to themselves. International unselfishness, which must be 
the groundwork of any implementation of a pact such 
as the Brussels Treaty, is all very well in theory, but the 
realities are apt to lag behind the theory.. It may even 
occur that when decisions by the constituted international 
body have been given, there is a disposition to dispute 
them and to raise the case again. Thus the early work, 
on both political and military sides, was satisfactory, but 
now that doing is needed besides, or instead of, planning, it 
is ceasing to be so. What is now wanted is not so much 
plans as resources, particularly adequate fighting forces, 
to put them into effect as required. 

It is all too easy even for the outsider to realise that on 
the political and what may be called the strategic side, the 
doubts and suspicions which still remain in the minds of 
the public of the States concerned are a reflection of un- 
certainty and lack of precise policy higher up. The nations 
—and this applies above all to the two most important, 
Britain and France—have not, it seems certain, made clear 
to each other their intentions in time of emergency. To 
return to that word “ principle,” the Treaty itself lays 
them down in that sense, but all rests on the interpretation. 
Without it they are only pious generalities. There is 
reason to believe that they have ceased to move out of 
that phase, To take a concrete instance, let us suppose 
that Britain points out to France the certainty of her land 
forces stationed on the Continent being involved in the 
event of war. France, let us say, replies that she recognises 
this, but that it does not go far as a guarantee because in 
fact those land forces could hardly be withdrawn without 
fighting and that it would be desirable to have assurances 
of further commitments on our part. It is to be doubted 
whether the two countries, despite all the machinery they 
have set up, are yet in a position to discuss such a matter 
with full candour, much less to reach agreement about it. 

On the strictly military side there are also serious snags. 
I need not on this occasion discuss at length the flaws in 


SHOWING THE ORGANISATION 








OF WESTERN UNION DEFENCE WHICH CAPTAIN FALLS 





C.-IN-C, OF WESTERN UNION 

LAND FORCES: GENERAL DE 

L’ARMEE JEAN DE LATTRE 
DE TASSIGNY. 


PERMANENT MILITARY CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE FORCES OF 
WESTERN UNION: FIELD 
MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AIR 

FORCES, WESTERN EUROPE : 

AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR 
JAMES ROBB. 


FLAG OFFICER, WESTERN 

EUROPE: VICE-ADMIRAL 

ROBERT JAUJARD, OF THE 
FRENCH NAVY. 


controversies, though much less bitter than in the United 
States, have not been abolished by the setting up of a 
Ministry of Defence. Yet we are generally better off than 
France, and French strength is absolutely vital to Western 
Union, because without it no strong defence, not even an 
effective delaying campaign, could be carried out on the 
Continent. France is hampered not only by financial 
stress and onerous foreign commitments, like ourselves, 
but also by difficulties peculiar to her and in most cases 





C.-ineC, Western Europe Gand Forces ~ Fonkai form part of the it is barred from its rightful 
C.-in-C. Western Burope Air Forces ~ Fontainebloau aes om — opportunities. But I have 

° but train in close seen enough of armed forces 

F lag O€ Cicer Wostern Europe ~ ~ Fontainebleau liaison, with ik in a good many countries to be 

a j clear in my mind that only 
drastic and even ruthless 

“MADE UP OF POLICY-GIVING BODIES WHICH MEET PERIODICALLY, AND PERMANENT WORKING BODIES”; A DIAGRAM Ction, unhampered by 


personal considerations and 
interests, will suffice if there is 
to be a real reform in this respect. Timid and gentle methods 
can never in such cases break through the resistance by 
which they are inevitably opposed. Another remedy would be 
fresh equipment, receipt of which always has an encouraging 
effect on fighting forces ; but I fear that those who believe 
this sufficient to cure all ills are incorrect in their prognosis. 
I should be more inclined to argue that refortn ought to 
precede the issue of American equipment on a large scale 
to the French Services because it would insure that they 
made a good start in handling it. 

It seems to me that the Powers of the Brussels Treaty 
must realise that the good and even brilliant start of the 
political and still more of the command organisation of 
Western Union, its most important component, risks losing 
its effect if they do not turn their attention to it anew. 
It needs an overhaul, in default of which its working will 
become worse and worse until it finally runs down altogether. 
It would be virtually impossible to replace it if that were 
allowed to happen. Cynicism, disappointment, and hope- 
lessness would replace the genuine enthusiasm which took 
shape at the birth of Western Union. The small States 
would conclude that there was nothing to be hoped for 
from uniting their resources with those of their greater 
neighbours, Britain and France, and would look for what 
they conceived to be a more realistic policy. The story 
would be one of fiasco as well as tragedy, and it may be 
said with confidence the effect upon American opinion 
would be deplorable from the point of view of sympathy 
and co-operation with the nations of Western Europe. 
All this can be avoided easily enough, if those concerned, 
and especially Britain and France, possess the will to provide 
against it. 

If I appear to write pessimistically it is because I think 
it would be so deplorable at this stage to lose the advantages 
already gained by one of the most original experiments on 
record in its field. In the lecture of which I have spoken, 
Lord Montgomery declared that the progress made was 
remarkable and far beyond what was normally considered 
possible in peace time. “ Indeed,” he said, “we have 
achieved results that fifteen or twenty years ago would 
have appeared impossible to attain on this international 
basis.” In other words, what has been created has proved 
its value over and over again in the brief year of its existence. 
At the same time, it represents a great asset, since it is 
clearly capable of rendering even greater services in the 
future. It is, however, futile to imagine that it will go on 
functioning automatically. It is probable that not one- 
tenth of the attention of ministers in general in all demo- 
cratic countries is given to defence that they accord to 
social problems. If they fail in their treatment of defence 
there may be no social problems left to solve, at least not 
by the nations of the West. They displayed imagination when 
they set it up ; now the less interesting but equally important 
virtues of hard work and unbiased judgment are called for. 


DISCUSSES ON THIS PAGE. 
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A MUCH-DISCUSSED VENTURE~ THE GOVERNMENT'S 
GROUNDNUTS SCHEME: OFFICIALS; AND SCENES. 
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MR. JOHN STRACHEY. 
Minister of Food since 1946 and the 


man who has the ultimate respon- 
q sibility for the groundnuts scheme. 











MR. J. N. ROSA. 
Dismissed from the board of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation, which is re- 
sponsible for the groundnuts scheme. J 
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SIR LESLIE PLUMMER. 
Chairman of the Overseas Food 
Corporation, and personally in charge 

since March, 1948. 
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SIR ERIC COATES. he 





€ SIR DONALD PERROTT. 
Appointed deputy chairman of the 

board in place of Mr. J. McFadyen, 
who remains a full-time member. a 
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A SPLENDID ARMFUL OF THE MUCH-ADVERTISED SOURCE OF VEGETABLE OILS: GROUNDNUTS— 
PERHAPS MORE GENERALLY KNOWN AS MONKEY-NUTS——-THE PRODUCTION OF WHICH HAS SO 
FAR CAUSED BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Appointed a full-time member of the 
rd, with special responsibility for 
financial matters. 
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{ raxranine THE GROUND FOR THE PLANTING OF THE NUTS: 
A BULLDOZER CLEARING TWO TONS OF EARTH FROM THE ROOTS 
i OF A BAOBAB TREE IN EAST AFRICA. | 





HE disquiet which has been felt in many quarters about the 
progress of the much-advertised East African groundnuts 
scheme was further increased on November 19 when changes in the 
board of the Overseas Food Corporation were announced. Two 
members of the board of the Corporation were dismissed, Mr. A. J. 
Wakefield—who refused to resign—and Mr. Rosa. The letters 
exchanged between Mr. Wakefield, the board's agricultural expert, 
and Mr. Strachey, the Minister of Food, were published. An 8,000- 
word memorandum by Mr. Wakefield, tracing the history of the 
scheme, was submitted to Mr. Strachey and to other members of 




















CLEARING SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF SCRUB IN EAST 
AFRICA: A BULLDOZER FLATTENING THE TRUNK AND BRANCHES 
OF AN ACACIA TREE WHICH IT HAS JUST PUSHED OVER. 

— _ 
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appointment of Sir Eric Coates as a full-time member of the board, 
the Ministry of Food goes on to say that “ the board as now con- 
stituted enjoys the full confidence of the Government, and that 
there was never any question of calling for the resignation of the 
chairman.” The chairman is Sir Leslie Plummer, who has been 
personally in charge since March, 1948. Mr. Wakefield was the 
leader and Mr. Rosa, ¢ South African-born banker, a member of 
the original mission of three which went out to Africa in 1946 to 
investigate the possibilities of a groundnuts scheme. Mr. Wakefield, 
an experienced agriculturist, has revealed serious differences on the 





the Corporation Board and was expected to be published in full. 
The Overseas Food Corporation report and accounts, published 
recently, disclosed that it had incurred liabilities of £23,000,000 up 
to March 31, and contained criticisms by the auditors of the 





Board of the Overseas Food Corporation, and says that the doctrines 
which he has preached throughout have been consistently ignored. 
Mr. J. N. Rosa, an expert in finance, who joined the board in 1947, 
stated on November 20 that he was not prepared “at this stage 





accounting methods. A leading article in The Times on November 21 

discusses “ this melancholy business " of the East African groundnuts 

scheme and says: “ It is hard to see how confidence in the future can be created 
without changes at the very top both in the Overseas Food Corporation and in White- 
hall.” After announcing the changes, which include the appointment of Sir Donald 
Perrott as deputy chaitman of the board in place of Mr. J. McFadyen, who remains 
a full-time member of the board responsible for supplies and transport, and the 


to publish the correspondence between the Ministry and myself." 
The Overseas Food Corporation did not take over the groundnuts 
scheme until March last year; the United Africa Company undertook management 
of the first operations. Mr. F. Samuel, managing director of the United Africa 
Company, put forward his scheme for the large-scale production of groundnuts in 
the spring of 1946. A debate in the Commons on the report and accounts of the 
Overseas Food Corporation took place on November 21. 
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TWO HUNDRED OXFORD “WORTHIES ” SEE THE LIGHT AGAIN: 
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(ABOVE.) THE FIRST DISCOVERY 
WAS MADE OVER THE WEST 
WINDOW OF THE GALLERY WHERE 
THE STRIPPING OF THE CRACKED 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY PLASTER 
REVEALED A HEAD REPRESENT- 
ING ST. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 


04) aan NNN 


On this page we reproduce 
the first photographs of a 
remarkable discovery which 
has recently been made in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Concerning it Mr. J. N. L. 
Myres, M.A., F.S.A., Bod- 
ley's Librarian, writes: 


HE pictures on this page 
illustrate one of the 
most interesting and drama- 
tic discoveries in the field of 
seventeenth-century decora- 
tive art ever made in this 
country. The scene is the 
Bodleian Library, and to 
appreciate the importance of 
what has been found it is 
necessary to explain its his- 
torical setting. When Sir 
Thomas Bodley died in 1613 
after spending the last fit- 
teen years of his life in 
creating at Oxford the noble 
Library that bears his name, 
he left instructions and 
funds for its enlargement by 
the building of a Gallery to 
form the top storey of the 
Schools Quadrangle then 
being erected immediately 
[Continued opposite. 
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(aBOvE.) AS THE PAINTING WAS 
DIRECTLY ON THE SURFACE OF 
THE WALL, FRAGMENTS WERE 
LIABLE TO BECOME LOOSE IN THE 
JOINTS BETWEEN THE STONES. 
GREAT CARE WAS TAKEN TO 
PRESERVE THESE. 


Continued.) 
to the east. This Gallery, 
when finished a few years 
later, was splendidly roofed 
with a timber ceiling embel- 
lished with moulded beams 
and painted wooden panels. 
Below the ceiling along the 
top of the walls there is 
known to have extended a 
continuous painted frieze 
bearing some 200 portrait 
heads of ‘ worthies,"’ each 
with a suitable inscription. 
The frieze and the ceiling 
together must have created 
a most sumptuous effect 
from its rich colour and 
spirited design. Unfortu- 
nately, the roof was badly 
built and gave constant 
trouble for the next two 
centuries. The frieze became 
damp and discoloured, and 
(Continued above, right. 


(LEFT.) THIS GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE GALLERY UNDER RECON- 
STRUCTION SHOWS THE PAINTED 
FRIEZE BETWEEN THE CEILING AND 
THE PANELLING ABOVE THE BOOK- 
CASES. IT HAS JUST BEEN STRIPPED 
OF THE PLASTER COVERING IT. 


MR. J. N. L. MYRES, F.S.A., BODLEY’S LIBRARIAN, 1S HERE SEEN IDENTIFYING ONE OF MR. E. CLIVE ROUSE, F.S.A., IS HERE CLEANING OFF THE LOOSE PLASTER AND DUST, 
THE PORTRAIT HEADS WITH THE HELP OF AN ENGRAVING OF THE SAME suUBjfcr. AND TESTING THE QUALITY OF THE ORIGINAL PIGMENTS. NOTICE THE DISFIGUREMENT 
THE HEAD IS THAT OF RICHARD EEDES, WHO DIED IN 1604. CAUSED BY THE PECK HOLES FOR KEYING THE LATER PLASTER. 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF A REMARKABLE BODLEIAN FIND. 


Continued. | 
needed frequent retouching, as, for example, in 1710, when Thomas Hearne, Sub- 
Librarian of the Bodleian and notable antiquary, hoping to assist the University 
painter in his task of restoration, made a list of all the 200 heads then recognisably 
inscribed. Finally, in 1831 the old roof was wholly removed on the advice of the 
architect Robert Smirke, and the painted ceiling was replaced by the present plain 
plaster ceiling. Until a few months ago it was generally supposed that the painted 
frieze perished with the old roof in 1831. We now know that this did not happen. 
The Gallery is at present under reconstruction to provide additional Reading Rooms 
for the Library, and, in the course of the work, the frieze has been found surprisingly 
complete but entirely buried under two or three inches of Smirke’'s wall plaster. It 
has been badly hacked to key this later plaster, and here and there other damage has 
occurred, but the whole design is recoverable. In addition to the painted heads listed 
by Hearne it includes also, in the spaces between them, numerous representations of 
books, manuscripts, inkpots, sun-dials, globes, and other paraphernalia appropriate 
to a library. There has been a good deal of repainting at various dates (one repair 
is dated 1792), but this rather increases than diminishes the interest of the work. The 
““ worthies” portrayed are a most interesting collection intended, no doubt, to cover 
the whole field of ancient and modern learning as seen from the viewpoint of 
Protestant English,Scholarship in James I.'s reign. They include most of the literary 
figures of Greek and Roman antiquity (including Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil and 
Cicero), the principal Christian fathers (such as Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome and John 
Chrysostom), some representative schoolmen (like Anselm, Bernard, Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus), a whole battery of Renaissance scholars and Protestant Reformers (amongst 
whom are Petrarch, Poggio, Dante, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Zwingli 
(Continued below, right. 
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THIS PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BILSON, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, WHO DIED IN 1616, | 
IS PART OF THE PAINTED FRIEZE. THE FRIEZE WAS PROBABLY PAINTED IN 1618, 

AND THUS INCLUDES SOME NEARLY CONTEMPORARY LIKENESSES. | 
Continued.) and Copernicus), and the leaders of the Elizabethan and Jacobean Episcopate, 
some of whom, like Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury, or Thomas Bilson, Bishop of 
Winchester, died only a year or two before the frieze was painted. Among Englishmen 
of earlier date the figures of Bede, Alcuin, Grosseteste, Wyclif, Chaucer, Cranmer and 
Philip Sidney are prominent. Mural decoration of this period, on this scale, and of this 
quality is most uncommon. The recovery in so historic a setting as the Bodleian 
Library of such a notable set of paintings long thought to have completely perished 
is an event of outstanding interest in the history of English art. Mr. E. Clive Rouse, 
M.B.E., F.S.A., has been entrusted by the Curators of the Library with the task of 
cleaning and preserving this fascinating and unexpected addition to the treasures of the 
Bodleian. Until the reconstruction of the Gallery is complete it will unfortunately not 
be practicable to show the paintings to visitors. [Photographs by /. W. Thomas, A.R.P.S.} 


ONT 


MR. J. W. THOMAS, A.R.P.S., USING A 12-FT. SECTIONAL PERISCOPE TO PHOTOGRAPH PART OF . + « BUT BY SKILFUL PHOTOGRAPHY MR. THOMAS HAS BUILT UP THIS PORTRAIT 
THE PAINTED FRIEZE NOW ENTIRELY CONCEALED BY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DECORATIVE HEAD OF AVICENNA FROM A MOSAIC OF WINE EXPOSURES. THOUGH NOW 
PLASTERWORK. THIS PART OF THE FRIEZE HAS NOT BEEN UNCOVERED ... INVISIBLE BEHIND THE FALSE WALL, THIS HEAD 15 ENTIRELY UNDAMAGED. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








OR some odd 
reason I seem 
for ever to have been 
getting myself mixed 
up with the Oxalis 
family. But I do 
not complain. They 
are good plants to know—most of them. My first 
love was the little wild British wood-sorrel, Oxalis 
acetosella, and I still think it is one of the most beautiful 
of all our native wild flowers. Its fresh 
green trefoil leaves are attractive, but it 
is the small, pearl-white, cup-shaped 
flowers that are so completely beautiful, 
with their curious watermark veinings 
on the petals. It can, I believe, be 
rather a little pest in the garden, 
especially the rock garden, and for that 
reason I am content to leave it in the 
wild, mossy, woodland places of its 
choice, and to go and admire it there. 
When I heard tell, many years ago, of 
a pink-flowered form of Oxalis acetosella, 
I did not rest until I secured a 
specimen, It turned out to be a cold, 
mauvish-pink disappointment. 

It was in 1910 that I first got really 
involved with Oxalis. I was growing 
then a few dozen plants of Oxalis 
enneaphylia, It was rare in those days, 
and I doubt if anyone had many more 
of it than my modest few dozen. It 
was such a lovely thing, and so easy to 
grow—though relatively slow to increase 
—that I decided to go out to the Falk- 
land Islands and bring home a nice lot 
of bulbs. It was an interesting expedi- 
tion, and I not only brought home a 
great store of Oxalis bulbs, but several 
other good garden plants, especially the 
Falkland Pale Maidens, Sisyrinchium 
filifolium, with leaves like a small rush 
and flowers like fragrant satin snowdrops 
with purple veins. Ovxalis enneaphylla has glaucous, 
grey-green leaves on 2-3-in. stems, and big, waxy-white 
trumpet flowers, which are almond-scented. It enjoys 
best a cool corner in the rock garden, and soil rather rich 
in leaf mould. Whilst I was in the Falklands, collecting 
around Port Stanley, I heard rumours of pink-flowered 
forms of Oxalis enneaphylla growing at Port Darwin, 
and arranged for bulbs to be collected there and sent 
round by schooner to Stanley. Later, when these 
plants flowered in my garden, many of them turned 
out to be a delicate shell-pink. Ovalis enneaphylla 
rosea was new to culivation, and still remains in 

















WITH PINK FLOWERS SHADING TO A CRIMSON CENTRE: OXALIS ADENO- 
PATLLA, A NATIVE OF CHILE AND PRODUCING CLUMPS OF STOUT CORMS 


IN FULL SUN AND GRITTY SOIL. 
OXALIS ENNBAPHTLLA. 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 


cultivation, unquestionably beautiful, despite the 
silly, peevish things that Reginald Farrer said about 
it in his “ English Rock Garden."’ Nearly twenty 
years later, returning from Chile via the Straits of 
Magellan and the Falkland Islands, I got down into 
Tierra del Fuego, and at the southernmost point that 
I reached, collected bulbs of my old friend Ovxalis 
enneaphylla—out of flower. Among these when they 
flowered later—at home—was a form with flowers 
of a deep pink, almost crimson, tone, especially on 
the backs of the petals. I have called it O. ¢. rubra. 
All these three forms of Oxalis enneaphylla are quite 
easy to grow, and absolutely hardy. 


BIGGER BUT LESS REFINED THAN 


OXALIS. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Oxalis adenophylila was collected in Chile by the 
late Henry Elwes. Superficially it is like an enlarged 
edition of O. enneaphylla, with pink flowers shading 
to a crimson centre, but it has not quite the solid, 
waxy texture, nor the full round trumpet, of O. ennea- 
phylla. It is a fine rock-garden plant, nevertheless, 


hardy and easy to grow in ordinary loam in full sun. 
Oxalis magellanica presumably comes from the Magellan 
region, Patagonia or Tierra del Fuego, though I never 
had the good fortune to meet it there. 


It is a charming 





THE QUEEN OF AN ENCHANTING RACE: OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA, A NATIVE OF THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS, AND A PLANT WHICH MR. ELLIOTT HIMSELF 
A GEM FOR COOL CORNERS OF THE ROCK-GARDEN, 

ALMOND-SCENTED, CARRIED OVER GLAUCOUS NINEFOLD LEAVES. 


Photograph by D. F. Merrett. 


little creeping wood-sorrel, never more than 4 in. high, 
with white, cup-shaped flowers. It is hardy, easy to grow, 
and excellent for clothing rock-garden paths, and for 
dodging about between the flags of paved paths and 
terraces. Although it spreads quite freely, I have never 
found it a nuisance, though I don’t think I would trust it 
among small, choice saxifrages and androsaces. A few 
of the Oxalis species are inveterate weeds. Almost the 
worst is one whose real name I have never known, 
though I have heard it called by many—none of them 
to its credit. It grows in certain beds at Kew, and I 
have met it fairly often in private gardens. It fills 
the soil with millions of bulbs, and carpets 
the surface with dull, clover-like leaves, 
and washy, lilac-pink flowers. 

Oxalis corniculata is perhaps the worst 
pest of all, a sort of sparrow of the vegetable 
world. A pretty, innocent-looking thing, 
with dainty shamrock leaves and golden 
blossoms, low growing, creeping rapidly, 
and leaping, too, all over the place by 
means of its explosive seed-vessels. And 
once it has seeded, its offspring crop up, 
year after year, for ever and ever. There is 
a purple-leaved variety, which is even 
prettier, and more devilish. 

When visiting a nursery last September, 
I met an old friend, Oxalis Jobata. A dozen 
or fifteen years ago, I, so to speak, stood 
godfather to O. lobata. It was first 
introduced from Chile in 1823, and then 
apparently passed out of cultivation. It 
reappeared and made a small stir twelve 
years ago, or thereabouts, and having a 
well-flowered specimen in a pot, I took it to 
a R.H.S. show to put it up for an award. 
But it was a dull, sunless day and, as is the 
way with all the family, O. lobaia furled its 
flowers and fell into a deep sleep. No Floral 
Committee would look twice at a plant in that state. So 
I took my silly sleeping beauty up to the library, and 
there, perched on the summit of a huge pilé of books, 
within a foot of a powerful electric light, pulled down 
to its lowest, O. lobata basked in bogus sunshine for 
a quarter ofanhour. The plant woke up and unfurled 
its flowers just in time to be taken down to the 
committee-room, and there it stayed awake just long 
enough to gain for itself an Award of Merit, but, by 
the time it was down in the hall for public inspection, 
lobata had relapsed into profound slumber. 

I was very glad to meet O. lobata again this autumn, 
and to bring a potful home to my Alpine house. It 


HAS DONE MUCH TO POPULARISE AS 
IT HAS WAXY-WHITE TRUMPET FLOWERS, 


is a most dainty little 
plant, about 3 ins. 
high, with fresh green 
clover -like leaves, 
and innumerable 
flowers of an excep- 
tionally rich, deep 
gold. The plant was flowering protusely when I bought 
it in mid-September, and now, as I write, in mid- 
November, it is still gay with blossom. 

I am not too certain as to the hardi- 
ness of Oxalis lobata. In light soil, in 
sheltered corners, in favoured parts of 
the country, it might, and probably 
does, live happily and permanently in 
the open. But until I have given it a 
further trial I will not say more than 
that. As a pan or a pot plant in the 
‘Alpine house it should be perfectly 
safe, and its late flowering makes 
it doubly welcome. 

Oxalis rosea is an annual of which 
there appear to be two forms. From 
seed which I obtained from Messrs. 
Sutton I have grown an extremely 
pretty form with flowers of a warm, 
deep pink. In South Chile I col- 
lected seed of O. rosea with flowers 
of a cool, pale pink, which has per- 
haps a wash of lilac in it. I found 
my plant carpeting a big plantation 
of Pinus ‘insignis, and finding it 
there, in rather dense shade, gave 
one a hint of its chief use in the 
garden. It is a valuable plant for 
clothing places where little else will 
grow, under trees and in dark places 
on the north sides of walls. Here 
it will establish itself, sowing and 
re-sowing year after year. The plants 
grow to a foot high, and a foot or 
more across—when not crowded — 
a mass of fresh, juicy lettuce - green 
leaves, and a cloud of myriads of its cool, pale- 
pink blossoms right through the summer until 
killed down by frost. At Coquimbo, in Northern 
Chile, I collected an interesting shrubby Oxalis, 

















THE GOLDEN-FLOWERED OXALIS LOBATA, ALSO FROM 
CHILE: MR. ELLIOTT TELLS HOW HE STAGE-MANAGED ITS 
APPEARANCE BEFORE THE COMMITTEE WHICH AWARDED 
IT AN AWARD OF MERIT. 
Photograph by D. F. Merrett. 


O. gigantea. It makes erect bushes, 6 and 8 ft. high, 
with trunks as thick as one’s wrist, and thumb- 
thick branches, tufted from top to bottom with 
clusters of small leaves and little golden blossoms. 
Oxalis gigantea is of greater botanical interest than 
garden value. I grew it in a greenhouse for some 
years, but there came a time when the coal situation 
was such that I had to decide whether shivering 
should be done in the greenhouse or the dwelling- 
house. The greenhouse lost, and my Oxalis died. 
I hope, however, that it survives at Kew or some 
other happy place where plants need not shiver 
themselves to death. 
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NEWS FROM NEAR AND PAR: 
A SURVEY end RECENT EVENTS. 


THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: 
ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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PRESENTED TO THE 52ND LOWLAND DIVISION BY THE EVIDENCE OF A DARING CLIMB TO CAP THE HOUSE OF THE ENTHRONEMENT OF PRINCE RAINIER IIl.: THE NEW 
NORWEGIAN ARMY: THE BEAUTIFULLY CHASED HILT OF A COMMONS WITH A SYMBOL OF LAW AND ORDER, SOVEREIGN (RIGHT) RECEIVING TNE KEYS OF THE CITY 

REPLICA PRE-VIKING SWORD. In thick fog on the night of November 18 a practical joker, believed On November 19 the new sovereign of Monaco, Prince Rainier II1., was 
On November 22 Major-General Beichmann arranged to present a copy to be a medical student, climbed the highest spire above the St. enth-oned at the Royal palace and received the symbolic keys of the 
of a pre-Viking sword on behalf of the Norwegian Army to Major- Stephen's entrance of the House of Commons, a distance of nearly city during the ceremonies. There were no festivities to mark the event 
General Hakewill Smith, representing the 52nd Lowland Division, at a 300 ft., and placed a policeman’s helmet on the top. On the following as the Principality is still mourning Prince Louis I1., who died last 
ceremony in Edinburgh. sword marks the appreciation of the day it took a steeplejack five hours to reach the top to remove it. May, but more than 1000 Monegasques gathered outside the palace 


services rendered by the 

Division to the Norwegian 

Brigade in Scotland during 
the years 1941-44. 








































THE SCENE OF A RAIL- 
WAY DISASTER IN WHICH 
57 PERSONS WERE KILLED 
AND 104 INJURED: 
WRECKED COACHES 
LYING IN THE BED OF 
THE ELANDS RIVER NEAR 
WATERVAL BOVEN, 
TRANSVAAL, AFTER 
PLUNGING 70 FT. FROM 
THE BRIDGE WHEN THE 
ENGINES WERE DERAILED. 


On November 15 a train 
drawn by two engines was 
derailed when crossing the 
Elands River near Waterval 
Boven, Transvaal, and seven 


coaches plunged 70 ft. from 
the bridge into the river 
below. train had left 


Booysens, Johannesburg, 
with 500 natives aboard, most 
of them on their way home 
to Portuguese East Africa 
after completing their con- 
— in Rand mines. Fifty- 

ple lost their lives, 
Soe oot an European 
engine-driver, and 104 were 
injured. Women in the area 
put | aad first-aid tents near the 

the disaster and 
treated the casualties; and 
rescue workers were sent from 
nearby towns. The Union 

Department pro- 
vided aircraft for the removal 


THE PARACHUTE-BRAKE FOR AIRCRAFT: A MARTIN XB-SI PULLING UP ON THE LANDING A ROAD-TRANSPORT PROBLEM: A DISTILLATION COLUMN, 84-FT. LONG, ON ITS WAY 
STRIP WITH THE OPENED PARACHUTE TOWED BEHIND IT. FROM GREENWICH TO STANLOW, CHESHIRE, A JOURNEY TAKING TEN DAYS. 
The U.S. Air Force has been experimenting with a new braking technique for use with the Martin On November 20 a steel cylinder weighing 115 tons, 84 ft. long and 10 ft. 8 ins. in diameter, left 


XB-S! three-jet ground-support bomber. landing, the pilot releases a parachute stowed aft, and Greenwich, towed by three 20-ton tractors, for Staniow, Cheshire. It is to be installed at the Shell 
this, streaming out behind the bomber, enables it to pull up more quickly. Of Refinery at Staniow, and will take ten days to get there. The journey is being made with police escorts. 
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WHILE H.M.S. “AMETHYST” LAY DETAINED ON THE YANGTSE: 


Sreciatty Drawn ror “Tue Ittustratep Lonpox News” sy Joun Worstey, 
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COMMISSIONED GUNNER E. R. MONAGHAN TRYING TO GET WOUNDED ASHORE UNDER FIRE. SHELLS LANDED ON EITHER SIDE OF THE WHALER, ONE CLOSE ENOUGH TO TIP IT UP; 
AND THE SAME SALVO MADE A DIRECT HIT ON AMETHYST (SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND). THE STRETCHER CASUALTY WAS KILLED BY A BULLET. 











~ 




















DURING THE ATTEMPT BY CONSORT TO TAKE AMETHYST IN TOW ON APRIL 20:A PETTY OFFICER, WHO VOLUNTEERED FOR THE TASK, CRAWLING ALONG THE QUARTER-DECK UNDER 


MACHINE-GUN FIRE TO PLACE THE TOWING-WIRE THROUGH THE 


Incidents and daring deeds during the period that Amethyst lay detained on 
the Yangtse are vividly illustrated on these pages. Commissioned Gunner 
E. R. Monaghan attempted to get two wounded ashore, one in the bows of 
the whaler and one on a stretcher amidships. He had two oarsmen forward 
on the same oar and one aft. Two shells from a salvo landed on either side, 
one close enough to tip up the whaler; but the water was shallow at that point, 
and the boat was dragged ashore by wading. The same salvo got a direct 


AFTER FAIRLEAD. WOUNDED ARE SEEN LYING ON THE DECK (RIGHT). 


hit on Amethyst. The large Union Jack draped from her gun-deck was placed 
there for recognition. Small-arms fire was also considerable and the stretcher 
casualty was killed by a bullet. When Consort attempted to take Amethyst 
in tow a Petty Officer volunteered to crawl along the quarter-deck and place 
the towing-wire through the after fairlead. Several wounded were lying on 
deck, which was under steady machine-gun fire. Consort herself was engaging 
the Communist batteries and under fire. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF DARING AND ENDURANCE BY SERVICE MEN. 


wits tHe CO-OPERATION OF THE Orricers or H.M.S. “ Amernysr.” 
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FIRED ON WHEN BRINGING MEDICAL SUPPLIES, DOCTORS AND CHARTS TO AMETHYST: AN R.A.F. SUNDERLAND WHICH LANDED BY HER, AND WAS COMPELLED TO TAKE OFF, CARRYING 
WITH HER THE COMMISSIONED GUNNER FROM AMETHYST (SHOWN IN SAMPAN), WHO HAD BOARDED THE AIRCRAFT IN ORDER TO ARRANGE MATTERS WITH THE PILOT. 
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A ROYAL NAVAL ANIMAL AUXILIARY WHICH WAS HIGHLY COMMENDED FOR THE EXCELLENT WORK IT DID CATCHING AND KILLING RATS: SIMON, THE SHIP'S CAT, WHICH WAS 
WOUNDED DURING THE OPERATIONS AND HAS BEEN AWARDED THE DICKIN MEDAL, OR “ ANIMALS’ V.C.,"" IN ITS FAVOURITE RETREAT, A PETTY OFFICER'S CAP. 


After Amethyst had succeeded in refloating herself she finally anchored two | sampan. He went to the Sunderland, and the doctor, Flight-Lieut. Fearnley, 
miles above Rose Island. She could proceed no farther as her chart had | jumped in. The Gunner went on board the Sunderland to arrange matters 
been destroyed and her hull holed. London and Black Swan were not able with the pilot. At that moment the Chinese again opened fire very accurately 
to reach her, owing to heavy fire. Two doctors, two other officers and medical and the Sunderland was forced to take off, carrying the Gunner with her 


supplies were flown to her from Nanking in an R.A.F. Sunderland piloted by | and leaving the doctor in the sampan. The Chinese boatman immediately 
Flight-Lieut. K. H. F. Letford. When the Sunderland landed near Amethyst | pulled for the shore and was only persuaded to make for the ship by the 
the Commissioned Gunner, E. R. Monaghan, was returning from shore in a presence of the Gunner's revolver in the doctor's hand. 





THE 


LAID UP IN ST, NICHOLAS'S CHURCH, R.N. BARRACKS, DEVONPORT : 
BETWEEN THE ENSIGN OF coLossus (1914-18) AND THAT WORN 
BY WARRIOR AT JUTLAND: AMBETHYST’S SHELL-TORN ENSIGN. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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RECALLING THE YANGTSE RIVER ACTION: 
LONDON EVENTS; AND DEVONPORT MEMORIAL. 
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DRIVING AN ELECTRIC CHAIR IN THE PROCESSION : LEADING 


SEAMAN CYRIL WILLIAMS, 


WHO LOST BOTH LEGS WHEN AMSTHAIST WAS FIRST SHELLED BY THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. 


LED BY GROUP-CAPTAIN JEFFERSON, WHO DIRECTED THE FLIGHT (LEFT): 
FLIGHT-LIEUT. K. HM. F. LETFORD, SIGNALLER (II.) G. BE. MOREBY AND 
GUNNER (11.) G. DEVAUZ OF THE SUNDERLAND WHICH SUCCOURED Amsrarsr. 


THE LORD MAYOR AND 
CORPORATION'S BAN- 
QUET AT GUILDHALL 
TO THE MEN OF 
THE YANGTSE ACTION: 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER 
KERANS HAS RISEN 
TO SPEAK, AND IS 
SEEN BETWEEN THE 
LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON AND MR, 
ATTLEE. 


QO” other pages 
of this issue we 
illustrate the march 
of the men of the 
Yangtse River in- 
cident through 
London to give 
thanks at St. Martin- 
in-the- Fields; and 
thence to Guildhall. 
At Devonport the 
C.-in-C. Portsmouth, 
Admiral Sir Robert 
Burnett, on Novem- 
ber 6 unveiled in 
St. Nicholas’s Church, 
R.N. Barracks, 
Devonport, a memo- 
rial plaque to the 
men of the Devon- 
port Division of 
Amethyst, Consort 


and London who lost 
‘Continued below. 


AT HACKBRIDGE QUARANTINE KENNELS, SURREY, WHERE HE WILL 
REMAIN WHILE THE SHIP IS BEING REFITTED : simon, 
AMETHY8T’S CAT, WHICH HAS THE DICKIN MEDAL. 


LEADING THE PROCESSION OF THE MEN OF THE YANGTSE THROUGH THE LONDON STREETS 


ON NOVEMBER 16: 


Continued.) 


their lives in the action. 


A ROYAL NAVAL BAND. 


A ROYAL MARINES’ BAND ALSO TOOK PART. 


Amethyst's shell-torn ensign now hangs over this plaque. A distinguished 


company assembled at Guildhall at the luncheon given by the Lord Mayor and Corporation to the 
officers and men of Amethyst, contingents from other ships which took part in the action, and repre- 
sentatives of the crew of the R.A.F. Sunderland fiying-boat which brought medical supplies and a 


doctor to Amethyst. 


Flight-Lieut. 


Fearnley, the R.A.F. doctor who was in the frigate on her epic 


voyage marched with the men of Amethyst. Flight-Lieut. Letford was decorated with a Bar to his D.F.C 
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“WELL DONE, THE SAILORS. -PERFECT!”: H.M.S. AMETHYST, AT THE MOST CRITICAL STAGE OF HER DAS! 


from Nanking to Amethyst's assistance and was heavily shelled while making 


issues, but on the occasion of London's doifig honour to her gallant crew, 
two attempts to take her in tow. Meanwhile, the cruiser London and the 


we are able to publish here, and on other pages, a number of drawings 
specially made for The Iustrated London News by Mr. John Worsley, who frigate Black Swan made attempts from down-river to reach Amethyst, but 


met Amethyst at Gibraltar and sailed in her to England. The story of the met with such heavy fire from the Communist field artillery that it was 
Yangtse incident was, briefly, as follows: On April 19, Amethyst (Lieut.- decided that it would not be possible to bring the damaged frigate down- 
Commander B. M. Skinner, R.N.) sailed from Shanghai to relieve the destroyer river without further loss of life in all ships. Meanwhile, Amethyst succeeded 
Consort at Nanking. On April 20, some 60 miles below Nanking, she came in refloating herself and anchored above Rose Island. A Sunderland aircraft 
under heavy fire from the Communist-held north bank, sustained damage and was able to bring an R.A.F. doctor, charts and medical supplies. Under 
casualties and grounded on Rose Island. Some sixty of her crew were ordered to | cover of dark, Amethyst landed her more seriously wounded, including her | 

SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLusTRATED Lonpon News" sy Joun Worste 


The story of the frigate Amethyst has been told in many of our previous | leave the ship to save unnecessary casualties. H.M.S. Consort was ordered to sail 


N.B.—De not cut along the right-hand edge of this page, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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ER DASH TO FREEDOM, PASSING AT FULL SPEED THROUGH THE NARROW, UNLIT CHANNEL OF THE BOOM. 


© sail | captain, who died soon after. Command of the ship was taken over by | 22.42: Am still under heavy fire and have just passed Espiegle Point. 23.16: Am 
aking | Lieut.-Commander J. S. Kerans, R.N., who joined the ship from Nanking. | off Yunganchow. 00.24: Am east of Bate Point. 00.57: Under heavy fire off 
d the After three months of useless negotiations with the local Communist authorities Kiangyin. 01.09: Still under heavy fire, approaching boom. [This is the dramatic 


but Amethyst slipped her cable at 22.12 hours on July 30 and began on the | moment our artist has illustrated). 02.42: Hundred up [i.e. 100 of the 140 miles 
was incredibly hazardous night journey—that is to say, down a river which even were completed.) 05.03: Woosung in sight. 05.32: Have rejoined the Fleet south 
down- skilled local pilots refuse to navigate at night, in a season of flood, with constantly of Woosung. No damage or casualties. God Save the King. The gauntlet had 
ded | shifting sandbanks, with little room for manceuvre and commanded at open-sight been run and the ship's company of Amethyst received the congratulations of 
reraft range by the many powerful modern American field-guns which the Chinese the King, the C.-in-C., Far Eastern Station (from whose signal we quote 
nder Communists had ranged along the banks. From this point Amethyst's own below the drawing), the Prime Minister and the C.-in-C., Far Eastern Air 
her | laconic signals best tell the tale. 22.33: / am under heavy fire and have been hit Force; and the joyful good wishes of all their countrymen. 


OHN WorsLEY WITH THE Co-oPpERATION oF THE OrFicers oF H.M.S. “ Ametnuysrt.” 
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SHELL HOLE 
(WARDROOM 
DAMAGED) 


THE FAMOUS FRIGATE AMETHYST, WHOSE SHIP’S 


H.M.S. Amethyst, a frigate of the modified Black Swan class, was laid down 
at the yard of Alex. Stephen Ltd, at Govan, on the Clyde, on March 25, 1942, 
and was completed on November 2, 1943. She is a vessel of 1430 tons 
with a maximum speed of 20 knots, and is armed with six 4-in. twin-mounted 
guns and four 40-mm. Bofors. During the war, when engaged on convoy 
escort duties, Amethyst avenged the loss of her sister-ship, the corvette 
Vervain, when she was torpedoed 20 miles off the Waterford coast in 
February, 1945. Amethyst made contact and sank the U-boat responsible for 
the attack, causing wreckage, including the navigator'’s notebook and some 
German sea-boots, to come to the surface. The submarine was probably sunk 





w 
SHELL HOLE AND 
SPLINTER DAMAGE 
On AFTER SIDE 
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by the first attack carried out by the frigate. Three months later, on 
May 9, 1945, in company with the sloop Magpie,.she escorted into Portland 
the German submarine U-249, which surrendered to the Royal Navy off the 
Lizard, Cornwall, with her crew of four officers and forty-three ratings. On 
August 25 of the same year, H.M.S. Amethyst was one of the ships which 
accompanied the light aircraft-carrier Glory to receive the surrender of Japanese 
forces at Rabaul, in north-east New Guinea. Later, she undertook a three 
months’ mercy mission in Japanese waters, during which 12,700 blankets and 
6640 suits of clothing were’ taken to earthquake victims at Shikoku Island 
from Kure, base of the British Commonwealth Occupation Forces. During 


Drawn BY ouR Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis, v 


COMPANY HAVE BEEN HONOURED BY LONDON: A SI 
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YN: A SECTIONAL DRAWING SHOWING HER ACCOMMODATION AND <INSET) DAMAGE CAUSED BY GUNFIRE. 
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Warships Week, in March, 1945, Amethyst was “ adopted" by Renfrewshire 


District Council.. Since the war the~frigate has steamed thousands of miles 
in Far Eastern, Australian, and New Zealand waters, visiting Auckland, 
Darwin, Batavia, Singapore, Hong Kong and Japanese ports. Amethyst was 
based at Shanghai until the time that she was shelled on the Yangtse while 
on her way to relieve H.M.S. Consort, a destroyer stationed at Nanking. 
Amethyst is the seventh ship to bear that name in the Royal Navy. The 
first Amethyst was originally the 38-gun French frigate Perle, which was 
surrendered to the British by the French Royalist forces at Toulon in 1793. 
The second Amethyst, a 1046-ton, 38-gun frigate, was launched at Deptford 


H. Davis, WitH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


in 1799; the third, a 26-gun corvette, was launched at Devonport in 1844; 
the fourth Amethyst was a screw corvette, with 14 guns, launched in 1873; 
the fifth was a 12-gun turbine-driven light cruiser, launched at Elswick in 
1903, and the sixth was one of twenty anti-submarine and minesweeping 
trawlers purchased im 1935 for duty with the Fleet. The last-named was 
sunk by a mine in the Thames Estuary on November 24, 1940. A series of 
drawings by our Special Artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, depicting outstanding inci- 
dents in the careers of these seven Amethysts with the Royal Navy appeared 
in our issue dated November 5. Here we give a sectional drawing of the 
seventh Amethyst by the same artist, showing her accommodation. 


. 


N.B.—Do not cut along the left-hand edge of this page, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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THE TRIUMPHANT END OF ONE OF THE GREATEST AIR-SEA RESCUE SEARCHES : A BOAT FROM THE CANADIAN DESTROYER HAIDA APPROACHING THE LIFEBOAT, DROPPED BY PARACHUTE 


FROM A U.S. B-17 FLYING FORTRESS, CROWDED WITH SURVIVORS FROM A CRASHED U.S. B-29 SUPERFORTRESS, 385 MILES NORTH-EAST OF BERMUDA. 


a 


AFTER DRIFTING ABOUT FOR SEVENTY-FIVE 


HOURS IN SMALL RUBBER LIFE-RAFTS : 


[Photo by Radio.) 


SURVIVORS FROM A CRASHED B-29 SUPERFORTRESS, CLIMBING ABOARD THE CANADIAN 


DESTROYER HAIDA AFTER THEY HAD BEEN LOCATED BY A B-17 FLYING FORTRESS, AND FOUND BY THE WARSHIP. [Photo by Radio.) 


On November 19 the Canadian destroyer Haida rescued eighteen U.S. airmen who 
had been drifting in a rough sea in two rubber rafts 385 miles north-east of Bermuda, 
and so brought to an end one of the greatest air-sea rescue searches in which more 


than 100 aircraft and many American, British and Canadian naval and merchant 
vessels had taken part. A B-29 Superfortress crashed in the sea on November 16 
off Bermuda and the eighteen survivors (two of the crew were drowned) managed 


A DRAMATIC AIR-SEA RESCUE : 


| 


SURVIVORS FROM A CRASHED SUPERFORTRESS PICKED UP 


to reach the life-rafts, on which they drifted for seventy-five hours before they were 
located by the pilot of a B-17 who dropped a lifeboat by parachute and notified the 
Canadian destroyer Haida by radio of their position. The destroyer took the U.S. air- 
men to Hamilton, where fourteen of them were able to climb down into the boats 
which took them ashore, where they were given a great avation. They had not 
suffered from hunger or thirst as they had chocolate and plenty of rain. 


BY THE DESTROYER HAIDA. 
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VERY now and then a wanderer on a lonely 
stretch of coast comes across a strange 
animal that has been washed up by the winter 
gales. One of the strangest of these is a torpedo- 
shaped object, with fins at one end and a bunch 
of tentacles at the other. This can be readily 
recognised as a squid. Sometimes it is a very 
large one. True giants among the squids are 
but rarely cast up and are often the object of 
much speculation. Already two have been 
reported this year, and it seems probable that 
there may be more before the winter is over. 
From very remote times there have been 
many allusions in ancient chronicles to giant 
species of squid, but it is only during the pas: 
100 years that their existence has been accepted 
as a scientific fact. In that time we have learnt 
much about their structure, but we still know 
very little about their habits and life history. 
Giant squids of the North Atlantic belong to 
the genera Architeuthis and Sthenoteuthis ; the 
former may reach an overall length of 60 ft,, 
and the latter, by comparison, is a little 
fellow of only about 7 ft. 

Architeuthis, our largest marine invertebrate 
animal, is a rare and infrequent visitor to our 
shores, and has in earlier times been responsible 
for nearly as many legends as the mythical mer- 
maid and the problematic sea-serpent. Indeed, 
many sea-serpent stories have been. proved to be 
due to the appearance of this animal ; there is no 
doubt that the sea monster known to the Norwe- 
gian historians as the Kraken was a giant squid. 
Even to-day there is much uncertainty as to how 
many species of Architeuthis there are. This is 
understandable when it is realised that what we 
know is based on various fragments and incom- 
plete specimens obtained mainly from strand- 
ings. Quite recently, in October of this year, one 
of these huge squids was stranded at Whalefirth 
Voe, in the Shetlands, but unfortunately it was 
cut up as bait by fishermen before it could be 
secured for scientific study. Yet another in a mori- 
bund condition was caught off the coast of Den- 
mark by Danish fishermen about the same time. 

Less than a dozen strandings on British coasts 
are recorded, the earliest being in October, 
1673, in Dingle 


Bay, Southern 
Ireland. The 
following ex- 


tract from a 
broadsheet 
apparently 
printed in Dub- 
lin announced 
the exhibition 
of: 


“A Wonderful 
Fish or Beast that 
was lately killed, 
by James Steward, 
as it came of its 
own accord 
Him out of 
sea to the Shore, 
where he was 
alone on Hors- 
back at the 
Harbour’s Mouth 
of Dingle-Icoush, 
which had two 
heads and Ten 
horns, and upon 
Eight of the said 
Horns about 800 
Buttons or the 
reassemblance of 
Little Coronets ; 
and in each of 
them a set of 
Teeth, the said 
Body was bigger 
than a Horse and 
was 19 Foot Long 
Horns and all 


And = the /Uustrated London Naws to be sent overseas can now be taken. 
Head thereof BM Il ~ to The Spentoten Department, 
carried a won- As T SCARBOROUGH IN MARCH 1927: N — a St can include House, 
derful strange a apuciuan OF Sthonotoulhis carols, THE LESSER HB eh FR 1h, Tl - Ay dy, 
mouth and two GIANT SQUID. THIS SQUID cnasuae 6a. 7 a. and the price of i a £5; Elsewhere 
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By W. J. REES, D.Se. 
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THE FIRST AND ALMOST COMPLETE SPECIMEN OF THE GIANT SQUID TO 
BE MADE AVAILABLE FOR SCIENTIFIC STUDY: ONE OF THE ORIGINAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF Archilewthis harveyi; TAKEN IN NOVEMBER 1873, OF 
A SPECIMEN FOUND BY THE REV. MOSES HARVEY, OF ST. JOHNS, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. THE GOVERNOR OF NEWFOUNDLAND FORWARDED THE 
PHOTOGRAPH TO LORD KIMBERLEY AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE, WHO 
PRESENTED IT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL BISTORY). 


Photographs reproduced by permission the Trustees of the British 
Museum (Natural History). 


The “ little Head,” of course, refers to the siphon 

through which water is pumped out to propel the 
‘ squid through the water. 

An even earlier stranding, on the coast of Iceland 
in 1639, is mentioned by Japetus Steenstrup, the Danish 
zoologist, who first undertook the unravelling of the 
giant squid problem. Steenstrup was able to confirm the 
existence of giant squids from various fragments which 
reached him—a pair of jaws from one, a tentacle from 
another, and so on. Whalemen and cod - fishermen 
working during the 19th century in Newfoundland 
waters had long been familiar with big squids, and 
were positive in their assertions of their existence. 
The former frequently made statements that recognis- 
able fragments were vomited by sperm whales in 
their death flurry, while the latter occasionally found 
dying specimens on the surface and cut them up for 
bait. It was, however, the enthusiasm of the Rev. 
Moses Harvey, of St. Johns, Newfoundland, which 
made the first and almost complete specimen landed 
available for study. This specimen, known as the 
Logie Bay Architeuthis, became entangled in herring 
nets in November, 1873, and was preserved through the 
efforts of Harvey. The original photographs, of which 
one is reproduced here, were despatched by the 
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GIANT SQUID: THE QUEST FOR THE KRAKEN. 
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Governor to Lord Kimberley at the Colonial 
Office, and are now in the British Museum 
(Natural History). 

The problem of the giant squid now 
aroused the interest of the American naturalist 
A. E. Verrill, who, with the willing co-operation 
of Harvey and by enlisting the help of the 
Gloucester, Mass., fishermen and the whaling 
masters, amassed sufficient fragments to enable 
him to make a good reconstruction of two 
species, one of these being named Architeuthis 
harveyi in honour of his friend. 

The habits of Architeuthis are still a matter 
of speculation, but it is possible to draw a few 
conclusions from what we already know. Most 
specimens have been found in the Grand Bank 
area of Newfoundland, on the American coast, 
and on the coasts of North-West Europe and 
Iceland. This is a curious distribution, and 
suggests that there are two main concen- 
trations of population, one east and one west, 
but this is by no means as simple as it looks. 
In the Newfoundland area we get a concen- 
tration of records that at once suggests some 
unfavourable hydrographic conditions killing 
off individuals which have wandered away from 
their normal haunts. It is well known that 
squids in general succumb quickly to a sudden 
lowering of temperature, and the rapid change 
which occurs where the cold Labrador current 
meets the warmer water of the Gulf Stream 
would appear to satisfy all the conditions. 
This, however, is mere speculation, but it is 
borne out by the more widespread records of 
the North European coastline, where temp- 
erature changes are not so abrupt and where 
strandings are fewer. There the changes 
are not so abrupt, consequently the strandings 
are much more irregular and infrequent. 
Additional evidence that temperature is a 
controlling factor is provided by the fact that 
most strandings have taken place in the autumn 
and winter months. The full story has yet to be 
written, however, but there is no doubt that 
changes in salinity, disease, parasites and food 
problems contribute to the wanderings—and 
the strandings—of these giants. 

The sperm whale includes Architeuthis 


as an item in its diet, and there is evidence, from 
the cuttle-beaks found in its stomach and by the 
scars of battle frequently seen on its head, that 


it does so regularly. 
There must therefore 
be a big population of 
Architeuthis in the 
normal haunts of the 
whale, which lie out- 
side the 100-fathom 
line. Structurally 
Architeuthis gives the 
impression of being a 
rather sluggish squid 
without the great 
swimming powers of 
its smaller cousin, 
Sthenoteuthis. To sum 
up, Architeuthis 
appears to live a 
somewhat sluggish 
life in deep water of 
100-200 fathoms on 
the edge of continents 
in moderately warm 
water. It is the 
straggler, driven far 
from its normal 
haunts, which comes 
to grief on our shores. 
It will be seen that 
there is much we do 
not know about the 
giant squid, and every 
i is well 
worth recording, 
especially if the 
specimen can be 
and dis- 
patched to one of 
our national 
museums. Or in 
default of the speci- 
men, a ph 
or a tentacle would 
be most valuable. 
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ROMAN FINDS IN BOMBED LONDON. 





DISCOVERED DURING EXCAVATIONS FOR THE FOUNDATIONS OF A NEW BUILDING ON 
A BOMBED SITE ON THE EAST SIDE OF WALBROOK, IN THE CITY OF LONDON: AN EARLY 
SECOND-CENTURY BRONZE FIBULA OF TRUMPET DESIGN WITH BRONZE CHAIN ATTACHED. 


- > 


.< 
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SUGGESTING A LINK WITH THE DAYS WHEN THE WALBROOK WAS NAVIGABLE AND 
GAVE ENTRANCE TO ROMAN LONDON: A SOLID BLOCK OF WORKED STONE WITH ALL 
THE APPEARANCE OF A BOLLARD FROM A QUAY, FOUND BY EXCAVATION. 
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INCLUDING A FRAGMENT OF A TOILET BOX, NEEDLES AND A COIN OF CARAUSIUS 
286-293): A COLLECTION OF ROMAN RELICS FOUND IN LONDON EXCAVATIONS, 
ON THE EAST SIDE OF WALBROOK. 


ancient life of London have been revealed by the bomb damage done by enemy action 
ag "World War. The latest discoveries have been made on the east side of Walbrook 
during excavations by a mechanical grab for the foundations of a new building on a bombed site 
Since London must be rebuilt, the archeologists studying the excavations, Mr. Adrian Oswald and 
Mr. Noel Hume (working for Guildhall Museum), are, according to The Times archmological correspon- 
. “engaged in a fight with the grab.” “ Enormous buckets,” he writes, “are sus ied over the 
heads of the diggers. As soon as they desist the mechanical digger begins again In successive 
layers of excavation two walls of a Roman building circa A D. 60 and the remains of three tessellated 
pavements, one of first-century date, have come to light. The solid block of worked stone resembling 
a bollard for making fast vessels, has a diagonal groove on the upper edge suggesting wear by a rope 
Late first-century pots have been found, a wooden Roman writing-tablet containing words scratched 

through the wax} and the objects illustrated in our photographs are among the finds. 


(A.D. 








BUILDING EXHIBITION NOVELTIES. 


The Building Exhibition at Olympia was opened by the Minister of Health at Olympia on 
November 17 and will continue until December 1. Occupying about a fifth more floor-space than 
the last Building Exhibition held in 1947, it includes a record number of industrial exhibitors 
and is described as “the biggest shop window” in uilding craftsmanship since the industry first 
exhibited in 1880. Although the exhibits are primarily for the trade, there is much that will 
interest the general public, such as the various prefabricated kitchen units, composition and rubber 
floors, plastic tiles, built-in furniture and labour-saving machines. “ The Eagle” scrubbing machine 
which we illustrate should prove a great labour-saver for hotels, restaurants, canteens, and 
institutions where large areas of floor-space have always had to be scrubbed by hand. The suction 
drier which it includes is of particular importance. Mr. Michael Waterhouse, president of the 
R.1.B.A., presided at the opening ceremony of the exhibition. 





DESIGNED FOR THE RAPID CLEANSING OF LARGE FLOOR AREAS WITHOUT HAND 
SCRUBBING : “THE EAGLE,"’ COMBINED FLOOR-SCRUBBER AND SUCTION DRIER, 





PROVIDING FIRST-CLASS VENTILATION BY NIGHT AND DAY, BUT DESIGNED SO THAT 
IT CAN BE REGULATED FROM THE INTERIOR ONLY: A NEW PATENT WINDOW. 
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MPENETRABILITY, that’s what I say 
remarked Humpty Dumpty to Alice. And 
“ Incalculability |’ is what I would say to the film- 
going British public. The two striking films I propose 
to discuss this week were seen by me one immediately 
after the other. At ‘‘ Home of the Brave,”’ at the 
peak-hour of the early evening, there were rows of 
empty seats. ‘‘ But this is because this is a war- 
film happening entirely in a Japanese-infested island 
in the East Indies,” said I to myself. And I added, 
as a somewhat cynical afterthought : ‘‘ And, moreover, 
it has no sex-interest whatever—there is not a single 
woman in the cast.’’ Now it is easily 
possible to blame the public for staying 
away when there is a lack of sex- 
interest. (In expostulation one might 
quote Max's pastiche of George Moore : 
“There are moments when one does 
not think of girls, are there not, dear 
reader ?"’) But it is hardly possible 
to blame the generality for regarding war- 
faring as something remote from enter- 
tainment. Like Macbeth we have “ supp’d 
full with horrors,"’ and direness is too 
familiar to our slaughterous thoughts. 
Such was the trend of my musing 
while I walked from one Central London 
cinema-theatre to another a hundred 
yards away, where I was to see “‘ The 
Search.”" Now I had already gathered 
from my colleagucs that ‘‘ The Search ”’ 
was a harrowing semi-fiction, semi- 
documentary film about the post-war 
agonies of parents separated from their 
children and unable to trace them. 
“* More empty rows, I dare say!’ said I 
to myself, and my astonishment may 
be imagined when I found a long queue 
in the freezing fog in Leicester Square, 
waiting to see the last showing of “‘ The 
Search.”” The film concluded at an 
hour when most people are already 
waiting at their stations or bus-stops 
to be conveyed home. But the packed 
audience thinned not at all: it remained 
packed up till the film’s conclusion. 
And this is a film with no love in 
it except the love of a woman for her lost little 
boy—with hardly any alleviation to its general 
horror and distress—-with woe, protracted disappoint- 
ment, hopelessness, and the misery of masses of 


THE BRAve,” 


me 
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“A HARROWING SEMI-FICTION, 


displaced children for its sole subject-matter. So 
where are we? Echo answers—where ? 

Let us now look into both films in some detail, 
and try to find out whether the general apathy in the 
first case can be explained at all, and whether the 
general emotion in the other is any more explicable. 
“Home of the Brave,” though set in the jungle, is 
primarily a statement of the colour-bar problem. 
Three American soldiers who are to be sent to an 
island on a perilous expedition are joined by a fourth, 
who is an expert surveyor and “ coloured’ man. One 
of the soldiers rings up his colonel and protests. The 
colonel’s voice is heard answering to this effect : 
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The World of the ‘Cinema. | 


OUR 


Mr. Alan Dent is puzzled this week by 
He found rows of empty seats at one of them, “ Home of the Brave’ 
jungle, is primarily a statement of the colour-bar problem. 

Edwards) ; Mingo (Frank Lovejoy), Major Robinson (Douglas Dick) and T. J. (Steve 





SEMI-DOCUMENTARY Fim”: “THE sSARCcH,” 

SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH KAREL MALIK (IVAN JANDL), WHO KNOWS NO ENGLISH, 15 

BEFRIENDED BY AN AMERICAN SOLDIER, RALPH STEVENSON (MONTGOMERY CLIFT). STEVENSON 
TALKS TO KAREL (WHO CANNOT UNDERSTAND HIM) AS HE WRITES TO U.N.R.R.A. 
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“* What does it matter if he is puce down the front and 
striped in green and pink down the back ?—he is our 
expert surveyor, and your expedition without him 
will be futile and foolhardy. Carry on!" Two of 
the soldiers take an immediate aversion to the negro, 
who is called Moss. The third, Finch, hails him as an 
old friend and schoolfellow. They set out on their 
foray. The jungle—most remarkably well photo- 
graphed—bristles with unseen, sinister, screeching 


birds and, even more, with unseen, sinister, sniping 





A WAR-FILM HAPPENING ENTIRELY IN A JAPANESE-INFESTED ISLAND IN THE EAST INDIES 
SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH MOSS (JAMES EDWARDS ; 
RESTRAINED FROM GOING TO HIS FRIEND FINCH, WHO IS BEING TORTURED BY THE JAPANESE. 
and their reactions to two striking films. 
* (United Artists), which, though set in the 
aph shows (I. to r. 


“our incalculable public” 
Our phot 


Japanese. Finch is wounded and seized by the enemy. 
He is tortured so that his screams may tempt the 
other three to leave their clearing to go in search of 


him. Moss has to be restrained from going. Finch , 


crawls back after 
the dreadful interim 
and dies in Moss's 
arms. Moss's de- 
monstration of cour- 
age, steadfastness, 
and affection has 
been so splendid 
that his two enemies 
melt into friends. 
This anecdote is 
brilliantly told on 
the screen. Mark 
Robson's direction 


When our critic, Mr. 
Dent, went to see “ The 


which 
mained oatned © up till the 
film’s conclusion. The 


his mother. . 


SHOWING A cover their parents or 

whose parents have al- 

ready perished unknown 
to them?” 


reminds me of nothing so much as the tensity of Conrad's 
“Heart of Darkness,’’ where the reader is so choked 
with jungle atmosphere that he can hardly proceed to 
the end of the tale. All the actors are expressive, too, 
and James Edwards’ young negro is a noble and moving 
performance. Yet when all this is said, the film does 
nothing more towards indicating any kind of solution 
to the colour-bar problem than did the admirable and 
indignation-arousing play called ‘‘ Deep Are the Roots,” 
which had a respectable run in London two years ago, 
or than did several books which have been published 
in both England and America on the subject. One of 
the best of these, as I remember, was a novel called 
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“ PINCHED, RAGGED, AND SUSPICIOUS EVEN OF KINDNESS .. . 
AND HARDLY HAVE THE ENERGY TO WEEF 
ANOTHER DISPLACED CHILD IN A SCENE FROM “THE szaRcH” 
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“Jim Crow.”’ This dealt with a Southerner, a doctor, 
who entrusted his children to the care of a likeable 
negro houseboy, and in the end found his trust drastic- 
ally misplaced. The book has this bitter and perhaps 
rather too desperate conclusion : the only answer to 
the colour-problem is—that there is no answer. But 
persons who sit in clubs or drawing-rooms in this 
country and opine that the colour-bar problem is 
entirely America’s headache and has nothing to do 
with us have (a) never visited major ports like Cardiff 
or Liverpool, and (6) if they have occasion to traverse 
the mile-long thoroughfare between Cambridge Circus 
and Mornington Crescent traverse it 
with their eyes shut tight. 

As a last and illuminating word 
on the subject, let us note a saying 
of Dr. James Aggrey, a West African 
interpreter and reconciler, who died 
in 1927 and of whom an excellent little 
biography has recently been published. 
Dr. Aggrey’s plea was for co-operation 
and mutual respect between these two 
races of men, and it was his habit 
during lectures to point at a piano and 
say : ‘‘ You can play some kind of a tune 
on the white notes alone. You can play 
some kind of a tune on the black notes 
alone, But for real music, with full rich 
harmony, you must play both the black 
and the white keys.”’ It is a jolly and 
a heartening analogy. But the deplor- 
ably logical mind in us cannot forbear 
to point out that it shelves the whole 
of Eastern Asia entirely ! 

If it is the colour-bar problem which 
keeps the public uninterested in ‘‘ Home 
of the Brave,” what can it be that makes 
the same public agog to hear the displace- 
ment problem which is the subject of 
“The Search’? One can only suppose 
it is a real interest in the present state 
of Europe, howsoever depressing that 
state may be. The direction here is 
by Fred Zinneman, and the complete 
fusion between actual documentary and 
acted scenes is nowhere short of masterly. 
The mass-studies of the children—pinched, 
ragged, and suspicious even of kindness—are lacerating. 
These infants have no laughter, and hardly have the 
energy to weep. They make a Mrs. Browning of each 
and every playgoer who has a heart. And the central 


oss (James 
rodie). 





THEY HAVE NO LAUGHTER, 
">: KAREL MALIK (IVAN JANDL; LEFT) AND 
(mMETRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER), 
A FILM WHICH TELLS THE STORY OF ONE OF EUROPE’S LOST CHILDREN. 


tale of a Little Boy Lost would make William Blake 
first water heaven with his tears and then call for a 
chariot of fire. The child knows only the three 
words : Ich weiss nicht,” at the film's beginning. In 
the end he is taught a sufficiency of English by two 
American soldiers (charmingly played). And at the 
very conclusion he is reunited with his mother. The 
tale would have been unbearable otherwise. But we 
come away asking—what of the thousands of children 
who never do recover their parents or whose parents 
have already perished unknown to them? And what 
of the thousands of parents who are still seeking in 
vain and in pale despair ? 
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A SUBMARINE-BASED 
DECK OF THE U.S. 
MANCEUVRES OFF HAWAII, 


THE FOURTH 
CLAD HUASBCAR: 


Our publication (on November 5) of a reconstruction of the high 

scaue. Vice-Admiral Arthur Bedford has sent to us a sketch of t 
Shah (also a corvette) and a Peruvian ironclad, Huascar, which had 
Shah, which was the flagship of 
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A DOUGLAS oLopEMAsreER (C.74) OF THE TYPE WHICH RECENTLY FLEW 103 MEN ACROSS THE ATLANTIC—THE LARGEST 


On November Bets & 
in 11 brs. 34 mins. It had 


men of Zand Bomber Group to replac 
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SUBMARINE CARBONERO. 
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AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT TARGET. 


action between H.M 
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COMPLEMENT TO MAKE THE CROSSING IN A SINGLE AIRCRAFT. 


Force Douglas 
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A LOON GUIDED MISSILE FROM THE AFTER- 
NAVAL 


AS 


AMETHYST (EXTREME RIGHT) IN COMPANY WITH H.M.S. S#48 (CENTRE) ENGAGING THE PERUVIAN IRON- 
A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME (MAY 29, 1877) BY THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF s#48. 


ts of the seven Liew of the Royal Navy has had an interesting 

fourth, a corvette) and H.M.S. 
rebels and was alleged to have been committing 
of Rear-Admiral de Horsey, C.-inC. Pacific Station, was commanded by Admiral Bedford's 
late Admiral Sir Frederick Bedford. Sir Frederick made this sketch at the time of the action with his wounded right hand. 
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TOPICAL, TECHNICAL AND HISTORIC. 


THE WEAPONS ON WHICH THE UNITED STATES BASE THEIR DEFENCE AGAINST 
TWO FIREBIRD AIR-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILES ON THE RACKS OF AN F.82. 


United States defensive tactics are largely based on the use of the ided missile, to which much 
post-war research has devot Our photographs show (left) the Loon in operation—a U.S 
development of the German V-1I, here used as an A.-A. target—and (right) two Firebirds, which are 
described as rocket-propelled fragmentation shells which “home in” on enemy aircraft by means of 
radar. Ground-to-air guided missiles, described as “ 
bomb,” have also completed 
successful tests at Alamogordo, 
New Mexico. 


AMONG 
ATOMIC ATTACK: 


the only foreseeable defence against the atomic 


AN EXAMPLE OF INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION : THE WORSEL IN THE THAMES. 
The Norsel, a strengthened Norwegian sealer of 700 tons, called at 
London before leaving for Queen Maud Land, in the Antarctic. She is 
= an expedition of which the leader and five members are ian 

lish and four British (including a Canadian and an Australian) 
a is also taking an R.A.F. unit and two Auster aircraft. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TRYING OUT HIS NEW YACHT 
ON THE EVE OF THE PRINCESS’S REJOINING HIM AT MALTA. 
Co So ove of Putnome Biases joining him in Malta for the anniversary 

of their wedding Piving Fourteen” yacht Comp in the Brand Harbour 
newly-arrived “ Flying Fi = Ee Coweslip in the Harbour 
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MID the multitude of boards, societies and com- 
mittees—some advisory, some executive and 
others merely broody—which afflict the modern 
world, there is one which seems to me to be wholly 
innocent. It neither looks at me with disapproval, 
nor does it fuss round me and it does not even try to 
reform me, It just sits back beaming, rather like 





FIG. 1. “ CORNISH RIVER SCENE”: BY 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). 
The illustrations on this are from the 
Loan Exhibition of Rowlandson drawings 

from the collection of Mr. peers Da 
to be shown at the Birmi m City Art 
Gallery from Maine oy ge until early 

in January. 

that comfortable woman who 
befriended Mr. Polly at the little 
pub by the quiet river, and 
invites me to admirable meals 
at regular intervals. All I have 
to do is to turn up and enjoy 
them. It can be deduced from 
this that I approve of the Arts 
Council. I like the unobtrusive 
assurance with which it carries 
on its activities; I applaud its 
menus, and I believe that in 
saying this, I am expressing the 
opinion of many who, but for 
the Council, would never have 
had the opportunity of seeing 
the Vienna Collection, or the 
Munich Pictures—to mention the 
two outstanding exhibitions of 
the year—or those smaller and 
more intimate shows like the 
Chatsworth Drawings or the 
collection of Indian Miniatures FIG. 2. 
belonging to the Maharajah of This 
Bikaner, and many others, both 
old and modern. Now comes 
news of a loan exhibition of 
drawings from Laroon to Birkett- aus 
Foster from Mr. Gilbert Davis’s collection—which, 
after a showing at the Arts Council’s London Gallery, 
is due to start upon a tour of England on January 14, 
with Newcastle as its first port of call. 

But this is not the only loan exhibition from 
Mr. Gilbert Davis's great collection. He has lent 
about a hundred Thomas Rowlandson drawings for 
a special show at the Birmingham City Museum and 
Art Gallery from December 9 until January 14. I 
don’t think I saw a single drawing by this lively, 
robust, oddly poetic and peculiarly English low-brow 
Rowlandson between the early days of the war and 
a few weeks ago when I found myself gazing at a 
whole wall-full in the Royal Academy at the Leslie 
Wright exhibition. And what a test, with a dis- 
tinguished array of Gainsboroughs facing them across 
the room! I felt then, as I always have, that the 
man disposes of a very special magic. He is the least 
introvert of artists—if he had a heart he would have 
worn it on his sleeve ; he really has no depth of feeling 
whatever. Our grandfathers persuaded themselves 
that he was a satirist presumably because so many 
of his figures are caricatures, and, even when he 
indulges in no distortion, are obviously lower than 
the angels. I would call him a talented reporter with 
an extraordinary gift for mordant description—lusty 


type of 


“ REVIEW IN THE MARKET PLACE, WINCHESTER” : 
BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). 
Rowlandson drawing 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
ROWLANDSON AT BIRMINGHAM. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


wenches, roystering young men, leering old charac- 
ters with crutches and gout, dogs who seem to 
know more than is good for them, and even horses 
(noble animals and the friends of man, but not remark- 
able for brains) looking both dissipated and intelligent. 
At the same time, inextricably mingled with this good- 
humoured, careless acceptance of surface values, he 
has a vein of genuine understanding of natural 
beauty which might have made of him a considerable 
landscape painter had his temperament allowed. 
Rowlandson was born in 1756, learnt the elements 
of his trade at the Academy school, and, thanks to 
an affectionate aunt 
married to a French- 
man, spent a year or 
so in Paris. He ex- 
hibited one or two 
portraits at the 
Academy in the 
1770's, but for the 
rest of his life—he 
died in 1827—devoted 
his remarkable talent 
and immense gusto 
for life to the tinted 
pen-drawings of 
people and places 
which provide us 
with such a pungent 
commentary upon 
the life of his times. 
These exist by the 
hundred, some good, 
some indifferent, 
some elaborately 
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same time the ‘gry assembly 


composed, others mere 
scraps. 

It is possible that we 
are liable to overrate 
those Rowlandson draw- 
ings which are pure 
landscape—I mean those 
with very few figures— 
because they show us an 
England as yet unspoilt 
by industrialism, but in 
my view, and discount- 
ing this nostalgia, I still 
think they rank high. 
Rowlandson has a very 
personal direct 
approach, an_ unself- 
conscious acceptance of 
sunlight on green grass 
and water to which his 
summary and character- 
istic formula for trees (a formula deplored by 
several critics) does no hurt. All that really 
means is that he is no Turner nor Gainsborough 
nor Girtin nor Cotman, but the endearing and careless 
Rowly. Fig. 1 is a first-class example of the type of 
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drawing referred to. Now for one or two of his other 
virtues—and they are many. The first, I suggest, is 
his apparently effortless ability to organise a crowd of 
men and women or a bunch (if that is the word) of 
animals so that each little figure is sharply differen- 
tiated from the other while at the same time the whole 
assembly has a spirit and an existence by itself—a 
crowd mentality. One can return again and again 
to Fig. 2—the Review in Winchester Market Place— 
and notice some new attitude, some acute piece of 
observation. The man on the horse to the left with 
a pint pot raised to his lips—the imposing Captain— 
the third soldier from the left gazing vacantly upwards 
—the bulky gentleman scratching his head in the 
centre—the woman on the extreme right bending 
forward, heavy and a trifle stiff—all by theniselves 
exquisite pieces of reporting—and yet how beauti- 
fully composed is each little group and how solid and 
logical is the composition. Now look closely at 
Fig. 3. A vivacious, wicked scribble, and there is a 
caricature of the Duke of Grafton—a few more lines, 
and the bulky figure sits heavily upon his horse, who 
is built to carry weight anyway and does not care. 
The group of animals on the other side of the 
gate—what a difficult subject!—are themselves 
slightly caricatured—these are horses seen by 
a townsman whose eye is accustomed to note 
with accuracy the lift of an eyebrow, the turn 
of a leg: one is sad and bored, another—on the 
extreme left—is thinking hard, wondering whether to 
come closer or to gallop away. Beyond is the 
wide expanse of grass and the characteristic trees, 
and in the distance another minute and beautifully 
observed group. 

To me these rather elaborate drawings, with their 
many figures against a land- 
scape background, are the 
essence of Rowlandson, but it 
would be absurd to give the 
impression that his interior 
scenes or his single figures are 
inferior. Indeed, there was one 
drawing at the Royal Academy 
which, no doubt perversely, I 
preferred to all the others in 
the Wright collection—this was 
a study of a postilion in a blue 
coat seen from behind—just 
that, but it remains fixed in 
my memory. There is another, 
too—it must be fifteen years 
since I saw it— a portrait of his 
rackety friend George Morland, 
standing in front of the fire 
in a green coat, one hand in 
his pocket. It is well worth a 
visit to the Print Room in the 
British Museum. When you 
are there, ask also to see 
another portrait, that of the 
Duke of Cumberland, not 
loved by anyone, least of 
all by the Prince Regent. 
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There is the Duke striding into the room with a 
large quizzing glass held to his eye while the Prince 
stands in the background with his back turned. The 
Prince, by the way, bought many Rowlandsons, by 
no means all of them fit for this page. 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
AND SOME PEOPLE IN THE NEWS. 










THE THIRD GIFT FROM AUSTRALIA IN THREE YEARS: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS RECEIVING 
A CHEQUE FOR £8,000,000 STERLING FROM MR. MIGHELL (LEFT). 


A cheque for £8,000,000 sterling, a gift to this country from the people of Australia, was received by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, from Mr. , Norman R. Mighell, ve High Com- 
missioner for Australia, at the Treasury recently. Our ph of the « also shows (right) the 
Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for 5 ere Relations. This is the third gift from 
Australia in three years and brings the total to £36,000,000 sterling. 








LORD BURGHLEY. MRS. JOSEPHINE McNEILL. COLONEL C. I. H. DUNBAR. 
Elected by the undergraduates of Mrs. Josephine McNeill, widow of Mr. It was recently announced by the dy 
St. Andrews University, on ames McNeill, who was Irish High War Office that Colonel C. I. 
November 12, as their tor. ar a4 in London, 1923- Dunbar, Scots Guards, had suc- 
Lord Burghley, who is forty-four, second Governer-Canerel ceeded Brigadier M. D. Erskine as 


is president of the Amateur Ath- > the a Free State, has been Commander, 2nd Guards Brigade, 
letic Association, and an athlete ~ appointed the Irish Republic’ s Minis- Malaya, and would assume the 
himself. He received 572 votes. ter to The Hague. She is Ireland’s temporary rank of co 
The retiring Rector, Sir George first woman diplomat. Mrs. McNeill, Brigadier Erskine was ted 
Cunningham, received 524 votes, | who was born in County Cork, is well missing on October 27 after the 


and Sir George Watson-Watt, known as a writer on social problems. aircraft in which he was flying dis- 4 yew PORTRAIT BUST OF MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, SEEN IN PROFILE, WHICH 
We mater expert, SS. She & 0 Reams Engels. appeared in the Malayan jungle, 1) Be EXHIBITED IN THE NEW YEAR: IT IS BY MR. BENNO ELKAN, IS 


LIFE-SIZE, AND IN BRONZE. 





et es Viscount Runciman, Liberal elder st and 
November 18, t man, statesman 
—_ seo hy Ae! YY Sir Henry AL shipping magnate, died on November 14 at his 
Conservative M.P. for Rushcliffe, No’ ire, home a few days before his 
1918-34. He was Minister of Labour, 1931-34, and seventy-ninth birthday. Better known as Mr. 
thereafter until 1941 chairman of the Assistance Walter Runciman, he was President of the Board 
Board. He was chairman of the committee bearing of Trade, 1914-16 and from 1931-37. In 1938 he 
his name, _ to investigate facilities for undertook the delicate task of adjudicating German 
legal aid for persons. The findings resulted in and Czech claims in the Sudetenland. He was Lord 
the Aid and Advice Act this year. President of the Council, 1938-39. 





IN THE UNITED STATES FOR A MONTH'S VISIT: THE SHAH OF PERSIA (RIGHT) TALKING MR. BENNO ELKAN’S PORTRAIT BUST OF MR. CHURCHILL—A FRONT VIEW: 
TO MR. TRUMAN AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. IT WAS BEGUN IN 1942 AND WAS RECENTLY FINISHED. 
ed to 
16 for an having travelled from The fine portrait bust of Mr. Churchill, of which we show two views views above, will be first exhibit 
y. AK “ the Present» personal acraf eet | . which nod taken tee, Pee tech te inane the public at the Wildenstein Gallery in Bond Street in January. ut hes an Sateustng actex ind, 
during the previous went. He w wae mat ¥,--),-t/ of the Cabinet, and officials inesmuach ao it lo the work of the sraiptor of sevecet Gort i now 0 natwalions British eubject: 
Government, Genny of tees oa that the Shah's was ¥ 4 good ir. Benno r. German: 

ps og ey Oy Ry at first hand with the United States. Begun in 1942, it was recently completed after Mr. Churchill had given the sculptor five sittings. 
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j NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
NE can be sure of almost any novelist after his first book ; that is, one can engage 
not to be put out by him. Though, of course, he will have ups and downs, the 
flavour and field of vision are already settled. But with Joyce Cary it is not so. He puts 
one out in advance ; it is the quality of his amazing talent to create uneasinéss, rather 
than pleased anticipation. Indeed, “ A Fearful Joy "’ (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.), the 
title of his new story, would in a sense apply to everything he has produced. He is like 
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PERSONALITIES—ENDEARING AND THE OPPOSITE. 
BELONG to a club which is a sermon in stone and stucco. That is to say, it was 
founded by the Duke of Wellington (whose military career showed its first brilliance 

in India), and its walls carry portraits of the great men and great administrators who 
first conquered and then ruled the Indian Empire—an empire on which the sun has now 
set. Its span was remarkably short in view of its achievements, and its brilliance and 
seeming security at the height of its power. Warren Hastings became, in fact, the first 
Governor-General in 1774—the year that George Washington was elected the first 





a comet, in the days when comets were unpredictable. 

And yet if one had never tried him before, this latest 
apparition might not seem very strange. Extraordinary, 
yes, in its mental grasp, its vigour and full-bloodedness— 
but possibly not disquieting. It is the saga of a woman, 
violently average, ploughing her erratic-looking way 
through all the hazards of life, through queer vicissitudes, 
outward contradictions, changes of social climate, and 
repeated deaths and resurrections—game to the last. 

Tabitha, the late-Victorian little girl, is well brought 
up, intolerant and high-minded. First she intends to be 
a missionary, then a great pianist. But what she really 
does is to elope with Dick Bonser, a crook of the most 
bounding and florid type. He thinks she has money, 
and she believes he is going to marry her. For principle’s 
sake, she tries as hard and long as possible not to find 
him out, but even when she has to it makes no difference. 
However, at the news that she is pregnant he knocks her 
down and flies for his life. Then all her energy centres 
in the child. She will have it ; and to provide for it she 
will even be kept by Sturge, an elderly married man who 
has commenced art patron. At this stage, she has two 
personalities—the strictly old-fashioned mother, and the 
hostess of a salon, the life and soul of a small, decadent 
review. After Sturge’s death, her next expedient is 
marriage with an old ironmaster, senile perhaps, but rich. 
For Johnny must have an education. In the First Great 
War, the senile Gollan leaps into his own, and almost 
runs war production ; and once more Tabitha has plenty 
to do. The irrepressible Bonser has now cropped up 
again, but she dreads him as a possible influence on 
Johnny. Then Gollan dies, his millions disappear—and 
Tabitha begins again as a grandmother. A happy phase, 
but short ; she won't adapt herself to modern views, and 
John’s wife turns her out for kissing the baby. After that 
she really has nothing, and it seems the end. But Dick 
recurs just in time—the old, fantastic, fraudulent, un- 
blushing Dick, a great deal the worse for wear. He is 
like a blood-transfusion ; he keeps her going, till the grand- 
child has a life for her to live. And Nancy, though she 
can’t see it, is herself over again. 

All the brilliance and exuberance of detail I must pass 
over. As for the disquieting factor—Mr. Cary studies 
the human race with sharp intelligence and curiosity, and 
with abundant goodwill. Yet he seems hardly to belong. 
He seems to write as an anthropologist. 

The other novels are of slighter build. “ Henry Jane 
of Farrenhaven,’’ by Richard Phibbs (Wingate ; 8s. 6d.), 
takes its story-telling incidentally, and relies on a youth- 
ful blend of poetry and cleverness. It is the portrayal of 
a boy who has no real life, because his roots in Ireland 
have been torn up. Old Captain Jane, a superb old 
fellow and a conscientious, good-humoured landlord, has 
none the less been murdered by the tenants, and his son 
Daniel has a brisk, English wife. She can’t appreciate the 
local ways—for which one can hardly blame her—and 
has already sent their little boy to an English school. 
However, when Daniel comes into the estate she is full 
of plans. But they don’t include the burning of Farren- 
haven, which is the next event. That empty shell turns 
her stomach, and she insists on buying a nice place in 
Devonshire. Daniel, an unwanted alien, yet Irish all 
through, would perhaps defeat her in his mild, drifting 
way, but a chance amour gives her the whip-hand. So 
he retires to Melbury Bubb, and breaks his heart slowly. 

It. is rather different with the boy. His Irish child- 
hood was very happy, and his prep. school was revolting ; 
still, he glides on calmly enough. He goes to Cambridge, 
to a job in London ; in Farmer Rawle he even sees a new 
pattern, and a reality he might embrace. But nothing 
comes of it—nor of his love for Rawle’s daughter, which 
should have been the prelude to happy marriage. Even 
when she is with child, he somehow can't take her on ; 
he slides away into a vision, an Irish daydream. Then 
war breaks out—and he escapes permanently. 

The satire and experiment are mere cleverness. The 
narrative is glancing and intermittent—but the strain of 
poetry is real. 

“Ceremony of Innocence,"’ by Elizabeth Charlotte 
Webster (Cape ; 9s. 6d.), was finished just before the death 
of the writer, in 1934. Its ambitious theme is the advent 
of a new Messiah. He is to be born in South Africa, 
where his mother, Sybil, is an Anglican novice, At first the 
nuns approve her as a good, docile girl; but then she 
starts to prophesy, to read thoughts, and heal the sick. 
This is most uncomfortable, and when she announces her- 
self pregnant it is felt to be the last straw. The father, 
she declares, is of no importance ; he is, in fact, a bril- 
liant but reckless author who seduced her when he was 
drunk, If one can call it seducing—for she knew it was 
ordained. She will bear a son, who will put humanity in 
wireless touch with the beyond. And the last scene is 
a kind of holy family, receiving the three wise men. 

The venture is, of course, too rash, and doesn’t come 
off. It has a lively background of hypocrisy and cenven- 
tionality, as embodied in the local clergy and deaconesses. 


“ The Cornish Fox,"’ by C. H. B. Kitchin (Secker and Warburg ; 9s. 6d.), opens with 


a feud between a cracked Cornish farmer and the crudely prosperous townee who has 
This intruder is a client of Malcolm Warren, our old 


invaded his ancient territory. 
stockbroking friend. He tells him 
Malcolm agrees to help if there is is more trouble. 
So Malcolm hurries to the spot. 


At first I couldn't see exactly what he was looking into, or why the local worthies, the 
amours, the black market, the French cook and the couple of decayed relatives, were going 
neatly ; 


to be vital. Of course, it all works out 
little ways and worries, & the most human 


And there is—a second “ warning.” 


and Maltolm, with his catlike, bachelor 
dona the of the tribe. 


CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
THE POWER OF THE KNIGHT. 

HF are two lovely examples of the action of the 

knight; if they are familiar to you, please bear 
them for the sake of thousands to whom they will be new ! 
In each, the situation seems involved and uncertain at 
first glance, but in each, within four moves, and by making 
use of the knight’s powers, White can force an end-game 
in which his material preponderance is decisive. (Solutions 
at the foot of this article.) 


gw *« a 





THE SHORTEST GAMES. 


Most people know the Scholar’s Mate, in which White 
plays 1. P-K4, 2. B-B4, 3. Q-B3, and now 4. Qx BP, which 
is mate if Black has obliged with sufficiently motiveless 
moves. More like a “help-mate" is the Fool’s Mate, 
where by 1. P-KB3?, P~K3; 2. P-KKt4? ?, Q-Rs5, White 
manages to get himself mated in two. 

The shortest serious tournament game ever played is 
said to have been the following, played between Gibaud 
and Lazard in the Championship of Paris : 1. P-Q4, Kt-KB3 ; 
2. Kt-Qa, P-K4 ; 3. PxP, Kt-Kts ; 4. P-KR3? ?, Kt-K6, 
and White resigned, for he either loses his queen or is mated. 

Less serious is the story of the game played some fifty 
years ago which started 1. P-K4, P-K4 ; 2. Q-Rs5, and now 
Black touched his king’s bishop pawn to play ... P-KB3, 
but found he couldn’t move it as it was pinned. White 
insisted on invoking the laws of chess, which at that time 
enacted that a player who touched a piece which had no 
legal move, —_ move his king. Black therefore had to 
play 2. ...K-Ka, to which White replied 3. Qx KPch, and 
after examining the position, the players suddenly realised 
that the game was over. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS. 

(A) 1. R-B&8ch, RXR; 2. QxPch, KxQ; 3. PXR 
(becoming a knight)ch, followed by 4. KtxQ, and White, 
two pawns up in a simple ending, wins easily. 

If 1....KxP; 2. Rx R and wins again quite easily. 

(B) 1. Q@Kts!!, QxQ; 2. P-B&(Q)ch, K-B2; 3. 
QxKtch, KxQ; 4. Kt-B7ch, followed by 5. KtxQ ‘and 
(with a knight for @ pawn) wins. 





K. Joun, this omission. 


President of the United States. I, as a small boy near 
the Baluchistan frontier in the years immediately before 
and during the First World War, can just remember an 
India which was still essentially the India of “ Soldiers 
Three.” And yet with the Mountbattens the last traces 
of its glories have departed. This is therefore a most 
appropriate moment for that admirable veteran Lord 
Mersey to have produced “ The Viceroys and Governors- 
General of India '’ (John Murray; 16s.)—brief lives of 
the thirty-three men who ruled India from Clive and 
Warren Hastings to Wavell and Mountbatten. They 
were not all great, the Governors-General, but it is remark- 
able how many of them were. The book gains much by 
the simplicity and clarity of Lord Mersey’s style, the 
illustrations are quite excellent and in general (perhaps 
because of association and historical sense) I found it 
strangely moving. 

A very different story of very different men is told 
by Walter Duranty in “ Stalin and Co.’’ (Secker and 
Warburg; 12s. 6d.). This study at first hand of the 
thirteen of the Politburo by the distinguished American 
correspondent who has, I suppose, spent longer in Russia 
than any other non-Russian observer, should be read 
by all those who wish to round off their appraisal of the 
Soviets and their intentions. Mr. Duranty traces the 
growth of the Politburo, its deliberate packing by Stalin 
at the most critical stage of his career—the struggle with 
the Old Guard Bolshevists which led to their wholesale 
liquidation—and shows, most convincingly (as it seems 
to me), that these men, all trained by and owing their 
careers to the dictator, are his willing instruments and 
not his masters. Mr. Duranty comes to the conclusion that 
the Soviets are not likely to provoke a war in the West, 
where the opposition is potentially too strong for a country 
which has suffered such enormous devastation, but that 
they will—as ever in Russian foreign policy—when checked 
in the West, turn to the East. There, as the collapse of 
Chiang Kai-Shek's régime in China shows, are rich 
pickings to be had for the infiltrator and for Communists 
acting on, and through, native discontents. The reader 
must not expect too great objectivity. Mr. Duranty is an 
expert on bis subject and, like other experts, at times 
becomes a special pleader. Whatever else they may be, 
the men of the Kremlin are not amiable characters. Sen- 
tences such as this on the subject of the “ man-made 
famine " with which Stalin subdued the peasants who re- 
sisted collectivisation, read with a strange, almost savage, 
naiveté : “ Before attempting to decide the pros and cons 
of this vastly debatable question... .’’ Perhaps I may be 
a little old-fashioned, but I fail to see what “ pros "’ there 
can be for the deliberate starvation, as an act of policy, 
of men, women and children, to a number which at the 
lowest estimate (and Mr. Duranty’s own I believe was 
higher) was five times the number of the Empire's war dead 
in World War I. 

Naiveté, too, is the prevailing note of a book by 
another American writer, Eric Estorick, in his biography 
of “ Sir Stafford Cripps "’ (Heinemann ;21s.). Sir Stafford’s 
personal charm can be overwhelming (I know at least 
one Tory who served under him as a junior minister during 
the war who is personally devoted to him). It certainly 
seems to have blinded Mr. Estorick to any faults whatever 
in his hero, He has, however, done much to resolve the 
enigma of the strange ascetic of the Treasury. He reveals 
him, as bas been well said, as a “ hereditary Socialist.” 
That is to say, both his political development and his strong 

beliefs were influenced throughout by those of his 
father, the late Lord Parmoor. Like his father, he began 
as a Tory. When he moved to the Left, he moved with 
him. Throughout his career he constantly consulted him, 
and the correspondence between “ My dearest Pa,” on the 
one side, and “ My very dear Staff,” on the other, shows 
a delightfully close relationship between father and son. 
Unexpected aspects of the Chancellor revealed by Mr 
Estorick show him as a practical joker, “ always fond of 
a joke,” setting fire to the copy of The Times which an 
eminent ecclesiastical lawyer was reading, and as a poet 
of amateur distinction. 

I am afraid to say that the book which I have read 
with the greatest pleasure in this week’s batch is “ The 
Life and Times of John Barrymore,’’ by Gene Fowler 
(Hammond and Hammond ; 21s.). Anybody less ascetic 
than the great American actor, anybody in greater _— 
to Sir Stafford, it would be difficult to imagine. He had 


of two years when he was not drinking far, far too much. 
Yet of his greatness as an ac 

any more than of his wit, his charm and that constant 
touch of the fantastic which makes such good reading in 
Mr. Fowler’s clear-eyed Boswellian book. And as a con- 
noisseur of stage contretemps successfully overcome, I am 

collection the occasion when Barry- 
more, playing Richard III., made the famous cry: “A 


interrupted by a great gust of Rabelaisian laughter from a man in the gallery. Barrymore, 
encased in black armour, raised his sword towards the balcony and, without departing one 
beat from the iambic pentameter of the Bard, called out : ‘ Make haste, and saddle yonder 


it, and juces a “ warning letter” ; and bra ass. 
cpa nat On © Pesccnaie,”* by em Landau (Faber and Faber; 21s.), all need say is that I 
confess with shame that while I, of course, knew of Mr. Landau by name, this was the first 
book of his I have read. Having read this wide-ranging autobiography with its finely- 
etched portraits extending from that curious and, in some ways, sinister mystic Keyserling 
to Bernard Shaw and the Mufti of Jerusalem, I shall immediately set about repairing 
\ 


E. D. O’Brien, 
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FOR A MAN 


We may not always have these exact designs 







—_ 
Se ryca\' (. UNION-CASTLE 
a : ~~ ‘ 
} yrs \ Jf == “LS W 

lay im tiself- 
i } é —— _ “Bon Voyage” has a special 
significance when you 
od travel UNION-CASTLE. 
: ~ It means all the comforts 
and conveniences afforded 
by a spacious modern ship . . . well-fitted cabins and 
comfortable public rooms in excellent taste . . . swimming pool 


and games deck. . . fine food and courteous service . . . in fact, 
everything to make your voyage the best days of your year. 


in stock, but they are typical of a wide range. 
A visit to the Showrooms will suggest many 
equally happy gift ideas. Orders by post 


receive careful attention always. 
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For particulars of vacant accommodation, apply to :— 
Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. Tel: MAN 9/04 
West End Passenger Agency : 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. (Tel: WHI 1911) 


E LINE 


or principal Travel Agents 














SYMBOL 
of CLEANER FOOD 


The new Ministry of Food by-laws call for greater 





cleanliness in the handling, wrapping and delivery of food. For 
bulk supplies, Medway multi-wall paper sacks now become 











imperative. 
@ They are new and non- @ They are themselves clean and 
returnable. in no way contaminate their 
contents. 
} @ They protect the contents from 
: dirt, animals, vermin and other * They are easy and clean to : 
sources of contamination. handle. i 
t 
@ They are perfectly sealed and @ They are the only multi-wall ' 
sift provf Food stored in multi- sacks which have been awarded ’ 
sacks remains in good the certificate of the Institute wor Sor? 
' condition. of Hygiene. OY wit owe 


MEDWAY 


MULTI-WALL SACKS MAPPIN AND WEBB 








MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LIMITED LONDON SHOWROOMS Listeo 
156-162 OXFORD ST. W.1. 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. £.c.4 178 REGENT ST. wot 
Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent SHEFFIELO SHOWROOMS; NORFOLK ST 


PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES R10 OF JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 
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You don’t know, until you sit in it and 
find a smooth low floor, free from gear- 
box and shaft casings, giving plenty of 
leg room; until you ride in it, comfort- 
ably cradled between the axles, and 
observe the absence of engine noise; 
until you sit in the driving seat and see 
what a wonderful view the low, forward 
sloping bonnet affords. When you’ve 
done all this—and then find that four of 
you can travel at 50 miles to the gallon 
at a steady 40 m.p.h. (up to 60 m.p.h. 
when you want it)}— Then you will realise 
the Renault 760 c.c. is outstanding as a 
rear-engined or, for that matter, any 
design of car of similar power. 


Luggage and spare wheel stow snugly 
under the ‘bonnet’. 


ENGINE DETAILS 


4 cylinders: 55 mm. x 80 mm. bore 
and stroke, Cubic capacity 760 c.c. 
R.A.C. rating: 7.5 h.p. BHP—19 h.p. 
@ 4,000 r.p.m. Compression ratio: 
6.7. Three-bearing crankshaft with 
interchangeable thin shell bearings. 


RENAULT 


760 ce 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W3 





CVS-2$1 





7 gel . 
She th0ot0e of 


YY ' 
the bonnotsseur 





> f 


“SI ee 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, Leith, Scotland 
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By Appointment By Appointment By Appoint ment By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. King George VI to HM. King Frederik 1X to HM. King Gustaf VV to HM. Queen Wilbelmina 





LU i * 
Pyectous moments 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has 
witnessed as well as created many precious 









moments. Today, supplies are limited, but 
this Danish delight will grace your day 
whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


Crrypue 
acy CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 


Ce 

















SOMETHING F-R-E-S-H! 








FOUR SQUARE 


IN 2 OZ VACUUM TINS 


You can now get 
all six of the famous 
Four Square Tobaccos 
in 2 oz. and 4 oz. vacuum 
tins, as well as in | oz. foil 
packs. Ask your tobacconist 





fresh for heaps! 


MADE BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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Walnut humidor to hold 50 cigars in perfect condition {30 6 
Table lighter, with classic hunting or racing print . {£6 15 
Lager set of distinctive design in White Glass com- 

prising six tankards and tall jug . . . £412 0 


° 





nf Attractively painted glass topped tray19" x14" . £317 6 
Travelling cocktail set in pigskin with silver plated 
fittings, comprising shaker, six cups, three flasks 

and bitters bottle . : . : ‘ .£24 0 0 








To win comfortably or lose handsomely... 


< 


| J 6 Sing tw Me 
4 


: VotH4 me, Sa f LF be,’ y: 


wear a GREN FELL Z 


VA ¢ 5 WF. 1 , 
GOLF JACKET | Wu ft Sewchiau 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LIMITED Now obtainable in England from our exclusively appointed agents 


Euclasive lmmporters 





LOOSE HME « SVANESY CANCE PARFUMS MARCEL ROCHAS (ENGLAND) Led., 56 Grosvenor Se., Maylair, W.1 
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“(Quality First” — ee 


checks his girth . 





policy wins world-wide success 


MORRIS refused to compromise on quality even when supplies were 
more difficult than now. This policy has been an outstanding success. 
The new Morris cars have had world-wide acclaim for their better 
performance, better finish, better coachwork and finer features. How 
is it that Morris can concentrate so much Quality in a reasonably-priced 





car? 


Because Morris is a Nuffield Product .... with all the Nuffield production 
facilities and specialised experience to draw on. Every evidence of 
quality is there for you to see in the new Morris models you see everywhere. 




















the wise motorist chooses 


@E fssolube 


THE OIL FOR WISER DRIVERS 


Ne Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Export Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Orford, & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 
C.72M OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED BY LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 


———————— Fre lnc and Only 


A fine stock of 


wercoats 


ready-to-wear 

















in a wide choice of styles, 


patterns and materials 

















MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 


Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


e Liqueur to 
linger over 


Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 


MMLC LL 
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ITS HERE/ 


\\ Waterman's 


\) 

iS : 

Its taken two Y> / 

years for Waterman's X\ fe] O'ln er 
technicians to develop \ r. 

this fine new Bail Pointer ‘ \, 
— made with Waterman's \ 
famous precision the ball is 
machined to a tolerance of 
two ten-thousandths of an inch, 
for perfect seating and 
freedom from leakage. 











Ls stim and light and strong — 
writes smoothly on all kinds 
of paper at almost any angle — perfect 
for notes, orders, carbon copies. 


Its on sale NOW — visit your 
STATIONER, STORE or JEWELLER, 


they will be proud to demonstrate and 
let you handle this delightful 


Ball Pointer for yourself. 


les price — only 12/10d. including Purchase Tax 
and it's fitted with Waterman's Triple Tested refill 
which is available everywhere. 


Kemember- 


BRITISH MADE 


te Waterman's you want 


Made by the Manufacturers of Waterman's Pens, Pencils and Inks 
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WITH ZZ FAMOUS NAME BEHIND IT 





ANAESTHESIA 


The anaesthetic properties of ether were discovered by Michael Faraday in 1818. 
Nineteen years before that, another British chemist, Humphry Davy, anaesthetized 


himself with nitrous oxide, or ‘‘ laughing gas,'’ which has since become so im- 
portant in dental surgery. Then in 1847 chloroform was introduced by James 
Young Simpson, an Edinburgh physician. 

Though ether and chloroform are still used in surgery, the quest for improved 
anaesthetics has continued to this day ; chemical research has produced even safer 
and more efficient materials. Procaine, a synthetic local anaesthetic widely used 


in dentistry, has developed from a study of the chemical structure of a natural 


substance, cocaine. Other milestones in anaesthesia have been the introduction 
of ethyl chloride, cyclopropane, vinyl ether, trichloroethylene, and also other 
anaesthetics which are administered not by inhalation but by injection into the 
veins or the spine. The achievements of British chemistry in the field of anaesthesia 
are two-fold. Firstly, its research has contributed greatly to the range of anaes- 
thetics available to-day. Secondly, the British chemical industry is now producing 
these anaesthetics to the high standards of purity essential in the field of medicine. 
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to hide his invention 
| from men’s anger 
| 


N 1779 Samuel Crompton, a mill worker, invented his spinning “ mule ’ 
— an invention that was to bring untold wealth to Britain. But in those 
days textile workers feared that the “ mule” would throw them out of 
employment, and Crompton was compelled to hide it in order to save it from 
destruction. Nevertheless, Crompton 
persevered with faith and courage. Gradually 
| the confidence of the workers was assured, 
| and Britain’s mighty textile industry is the 
| result. 
Crompton’s dogged spirit lives in Britain 
today — not least among the men who are 
| successfully struggling to overcome the 
nation’s electricity shortage. Already elec- 
tricity may be used freely at all times except 
at peak hours, and continually new applica- 
tions of electricity are bringing greater 
efficiency to our factories and new comforts 
and conveniences to our homes. 








Films can be used to spread 
knowledge of the latest vwt 
tions of electricity. The E.D.A. 
film library is at the ~- disposal 
of all interested ies. Call at 
your Electricity Service Centre 
for further particulars, 
or write to the Electrical De- 
vel t Association, 2 Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 














INTO THE SUNLIGHT FOR SBeese s 


Sterling 


A really exotic good time, without 
travel or currency snags. Sunshine, 
gaiety, sport ; scenery, history, shop- 
ping. Europe's most up-to-date hotel 
offers rare service, cellar, cuisine. 125 
bed and bathrooms, 8 main suites, on 
Valetta’s Grand Harbour—just 8 hours 
off by air. 




















Write for full details from The Malta Hotels Company, is 
Public Relations Division, 34 Grosvenor Street, London W. 
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Used Wo be a long journey | 


It’s a big hill; steep, curving. No chance to take a run at it. Lorries 
block you to acrawl. Throttle. Brakes. Throttle. It takes the guts out 
of a car. And out of a driver, too. 

But not this car; not this driver. A clear patch and you put your 
foot down in 3rd. In a flash the needle says 50—you're away. 

How long have you been travelling now ? Two hours ? Three 
hours? Travelling fast—6o, 65, 70, 75. But there’s no strain. You're 
fresh; relaxed. 

A corner comes and goes; and another and another. A surprising 
absence of roll. You work out your average. It’s high. Somehow this car 
grips a bend and straightens it out: comes to a hill and flattens it down. 

You sit enjoying it. 
It’s a good road now. But there have been bad patches; they got 
lost in the torsion bar suspension, and not a kick in the steering. Only 


your eyes noticed. 
Two hours to go. The light fades. You snap on the head lights; 


brightly reassuring in the dusk. \ 
This used to be a long journey. 
But this car conquers distance. ols 
And what about space ? ~ 
Plenty. You can take up to six — 
with luggage —and still have 
driving fun. 

This car is a waste of money if 
you don't care what a car does. 
There's such a lot built into it 
that doesn’t really show until you 
have it in your hands. Once tried, 

you'll say ‘I'd rather go by Javelin!’ 


A 


| 
Z 


f ’ 





Top speed 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-60 m.p.h. in 22.2 secs. 
Horizontally opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine. 


Javelin saloon £595 plus Purchase Tax £166-0-7 
Javelin de-luxe £695 plus Purchase Tax £193-16-1 


[ium JQWETT JAVELIN 
' S \ take a good look when it passes you | 


po 
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dams 


DRY DIGEST 
Amontillado Sino 


SHERRY 


An ideal Aperitif 
for your friends 





GOOD COCKTAILS 
WARM WELCOMES 





SAA LAAAAAAALD 





The Finest 
Hair Treatment 


Pre-eminent as a hair dressing 
and as a tonic, making the 
hair soft and lustrous, per- 
fumed with Otto of Roses— 
unquestionably Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil. Used by dis- 
cerning men and women for 





over 150 years — a very special | THE MYERS 
formula is the secret of its COCKTAIL 
unequalled eguipne | 2 parts Myers 
- Since 1793 | part Orange Squash 
’ ¢ part Lime Cordial 
ROWLAND'S So eter 
Shake well with ice 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women, 




















ae gathering of friends 


J 
NYE deserves a good cocktail to 
7. start with. They'll all like 


The dark, matured, mellow Rum bottled in Jamaica 
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a 
Fe. 
Established 1825 
f 
There is 
no Better Safeguard 
against the catastrophe of the 


head of the family’s death than 
a Standard 


) Assets £63,000,000 


Family Income Policy 


for particulars, write to 


The 
Standard Life 
Assurance Company 


Head Office: 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1 


HERE is the taste of the fresh- 
| plucked Gooseberry, the Rasp- 
berry off the cane, the Pear 
from the tree or the more exotic 
flavours of tropical fruits like 
the Lemon, Grapefruit or 
_ Tangerine. And they’re all 
| inside the crisp, sugary coating 
of New Berry Fruits, an assort- 
ment famous for their fruit 
liqueur centres. Berkeley Choc- 
Olates, too, titillate the palate 
with an assortment of exciting 
centres, each more delicious 
than the last. 


o- 


& BERKELEY CHOCOLATES 








MELTIS LTD.. LONDON AND BEDFORD 
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~The Original Cellar 


SEPPELTSFIELD 


THE building shown above is the original cellar constructed by 

Mr. J. E. Seppelt after he took up land in South Australia, now known 
as Seppeltsfield, in 1851, and commenced wine making. Bringing to the 
new country all the arts and crafts of an ancient industry, in this building 
Mr. Seppelt had laid the foundation of what was to become the largest 
family-owned organisation in existence. Extra Dry Solero... . Imperial 
Reserve Para .... Chateau Tanunda Brandy... . products of the 


House of Seppele. 
THE HOUSE OF SEPPELT 
88 CANNON 


ONE FAMILY—ONE TRADITION 


STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





































The fable 
of the fish and the facts 


There was once a Fish so huge and old and cunning that no-one 
said him nay, and so wonderfully ugly that his friends avoided 
the subject. ‘ Great king!” cried a school of small whales, 
saluting as they passed. “ Tide-breather ! ” “‘ Stream-snorter ! ”” 
“‘ Storm-swallower !”’ The Fish grinned terribly. “ Poetry,” 
said he, “ Poetry ... Now, in plain human prose, what 
am I but so many tons of cooking fats...” 

There's a time for rhetoric and a time for simple statement. TI, 


if they liked, might describe their manifold production processes in 
terms to make a pageant seem prosaic. They would rather tell 


. you that their direct exports for 1947-8 amounted to over 
} £10,000,000, that, if indirect exports are included, 
| they made WELL OVER £1 out of ewery {100 

' won by the whole country in overseas markets. 
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Evening wear 
must indeed be 
QUIETLY 
INCOMPARABLE 



















Dinner jackets and tails 
are the aristocracy of the 
sartorial world. How appro- 
priate it is, therefore, that in the 

evening wear of Bernard Weatherill the 
deft touch of the master should be 


seen at its most accomplished. 


At the present time we have several 
‘interesting new cloths to show you— 
cloths which make a change from the 
traditional barathea. Whatever your 
preference however, you will find it 
interpreted in that quietly incomparable 
manner, which has made Bernard 


Weatherill tailor to the social register. 


1 ef 


Bernard Weatherill) 


55 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.|I 


81 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
It Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. Also at Aldershot and Ascot 








6Y APPOINTMENT 
RIDING CLOTHES 
OUTFITTERS 
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Pichi CCL’ 


By this symbol you may 
identify the proud and 
ancient lineage of genu- 


ine Harris Tweed, spun < 
: . 


Cp 


from virgin Scottish “App, 

Wool, dyed, finished, if 

and hand woven by the 
Crofters of the Outer Hebrides. It is 


the heraldry of traditionally incomparable quality. 


ttarviusTwead 


* Look for the mark on the cloth 
* Look for the label on the garment 





Issued by The HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD, 








840 THE 





Switzerland or Scandinavia — magnificent 


scenery—sparkling air — the satisfying thrill of winter sports. Just 
step aboard a K.L.M. airliner and speed there in luxury — with 
excellent food and drinks free on board. Special Excursion Fares : 
Attractive 23-day Excursion Fares will be available between 
December and March from London to 


Zurich £27, Oslo £35, Copenhagen £32, and Stockholm £37. 











For details of the fast frequent services 
contact your Travel Agency or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane St., 

S.W.1. (KENsington 8111) and at 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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makes a tidy difference 
| to your hair 


| Let Brylcreem look after your hair 
| and you’re bound to benefit — for 

Brylcreem gives your hair this double 
_ benefit. (1) Day-long smartness, 
(2) Lasting hair health. Besides 
setting the hair naturally, Brylcreem 
| with its pure emulsified oils keeps the 
| roots active and promotes natural 
| hair-growth. Dry Hair and Dandruff 
| Soon become things of the past when 
; you Brylcreem your hair. Ask for 
| Brylcreem, it gives hair life. 
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The 


EXPORT VALUE 


of 
BRITISH INSURANCE 


is £33,000,000 a year 


£33,000,000 a year is a lot of money. And that is what 
British Insurance brings into this country from overscas. 


For two reasons these earnings are specially valuable today, 


* First, some £20,000,000 of the total comes in the form of 
badly needed dollars. 


* Second, it is all clear gain, calling for no imports of raw 


materials, making no demands on shipping space. 


£33,000,000 a year is the value of the confidence that 
other countries have in British Insurance. We simply cannot 


afford to forfeit their confidence. 


SAY NO TO NATIONALISING INSURANCE 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 
























































MIN TON 


The “Worlds 
Most Beautiful 
China 


«© 
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MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 





Maximum retail price in U.K. 
33/4 per bottle. 17/5 per }-bottle. | 


| County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 





1949 
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SHERRY 
FACTS. 


“Mostly 
a matter 
of nose’ 


Wines made from the same Vineyards 


in Spain acquire different characteristics— 


the result of fermentation. The art of blend- 

ing these wines which become Sherry is 
“mostly a matter of nose” but so that these 
particular characteristics can be repeated by the 
accuracy, skill and art of the expert, specimen 
samples of all Fernandez Sherries are kept for 
years in the Bodegas at Jerez. That is one reason 
why Fernandez Sherries are consistently 


of the finest quality. 


Fernandez 


SHERRY | 
Produce of Spain | 
Sole Importers; 
C4. 


So 
TWISS 4 BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD. 
1, Vintners’ Place, E.C.4. 





| 











KERFOOTS | 


LOZENGES | 


The experience of 
three generations 





KERFOOT 
From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 
Kaso 














Manufoctured entirely in London, England 


YW 


PIPE CRAFT 
LONDON 18125 


A sweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
made and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke 
right from the first fill. Take care of your 
Barling Pipe—supplies are still limited. 


Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS 
(Established in London 1812) 
2 ‘Makers of the World's Finest Pipes*’ 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise dispose 


condition or in any unau 
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A HANDFUL OF TROUBLE 


Removing scale from the inside of a steam boiler is one of those 
costly operations which can be avoided by the use of Calgon or 
other suitable phosphate in the boiler water. The modern way is 
to prevent the trouble before it starts. First determine the 
chemical composition of the feed water and then decide on the 
correct phosphate to use. Phosphate conditioning will prevent 
scale and the boiler troubles that go with it. It saves far more 
money than it costs, but it costs nothing at all to consult 


Albright & Wilson’s Technical Service Department. 


ALGON 


a very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 


LTD. Water 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON Treatment Department @ 


49 PARK LANE~+~LONDON ~ Ws! «+ Tel: GRO 1311 + Works: Oldbury & Widnes 
ve 
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‘Meet your Friends 





Hatchards 


Meeting Room 


Here is a tranquil oasis for book-lovers—an old-world 
room on the Ist floor of this famous West End 
bookshop. You can come and appraise Hatchards 
fine selection of new and secondhand volumes 
here—or merely relax with a book of your own 
Apply for Christmas List. 
Booksellers to Their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
(REGent 3201-6.) 








Stamp Collectors! 


THE ELECTRIC 
WATERMARK 
DETECTOR 


= 27/6 


(Postage 6d 





\ ° , ° broad 1/3 
J \ 4)" x “14 abroa ) 
Z THE “ PHILATECTOR ”’ 

a scientil instrument for t 


tion of Watermarks 

Insert stamp. 

Press the switch—Turn a disc. 
Watermark shows up illuminated. 
No Benzine, no damage to stamps. 
Streamlined to fit the pocket. 
Battery operated. 


Obtainable from your local dealer or direct from :— 


He A WALLACE 


94.O0LD BROAD ST. LONDON.E.C.2 
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Now is the time to “ winter-proof” 


your car against freeze-ups with — 


Ask your Garage to-day about 
SMITHS ‘‘WINTER-PROOF’’ SERVICE 


z 
SMUD sMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIFS LTD CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 GHiTyS) 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF Ss. SMITH & SONS ENGLAND), LTD 








THE REASON 


* Ask your 
Shoeman 


NORTH BRITISH 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON AND BRANCHES. 


Also Manufacturers of Tyres and Tubes, Golf Balls and Golfing 


Accessories, Rubber Wellingtons, Sports Shoes, Flooring, Hose, etc. 


y Tue ILtustratep Lonpon News anp Sxercnu, Lrp., Milford Lane, Le 
Negistered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and t 
fon and Gotch td Branches : Melbourne, Sydney, Brisba 
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BOLSKUMMEL 


To those who appreciate 


a finer KUMMEL 


Double-distilled from the finest Dutch caraway 
seeds, Bolskummel is friendly to your ASB 
digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you sip Y@#- < 
the original, authentic Dutch—the in- 

spiration of all other Kummels—the W/W ¥ 
‘Rembrandt’ as opposed to its copies. A%1575 


ERVEN LUCAS BOLS 


AMSTERDAM 








SPICER WRITING PAPERS 


Spicers Ltd., London, $.£.1. Makers of fine papers since 1645. 
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AFTER THE PARADE HAD PASSED DOWN FLEET STREET: SPECTATORS FILLING THE ROADWAY TO SEE THE LAST 


Continued.) 

of H.M.S. London, and Lieut.-Commander J. S. Kerans, Commanding Officer of 
Amethyst, and, behind these, conspicuous in R.A.F. uniform, Flight-Lieutenant 
M. E. Fearnley, the doctor who was flown to Amethyst to attend her wounded. 
At St. Martin-in-the-Fields the men were welcomed by the Mayor and Corporation 
of Westminster, and after the thirty-minute Service of Thanksgiving they formed 
up again and marched off along the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill and 


OF THE BLUE-CLAD COLUMN. 


Cheapside to Guildhall, headed by bands of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
and cheered every step of the way by the crowds assembled along the route. 
At Guildhall they were received by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, who stood with 
the Prime Minister, Lord Fraser, Field Marshal Sir William Slim, Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, and the Bishop of London. The luncheon was held 
in the Great Hall, and each man received a small memento of the occasion. 








HEADED BY BANDS OF THE ROYAL NAVY AND ROYAL MARINES : 


On November 16 the streets from Horse Guards Parade to Guildhall were filled 
with enthusiastic Londoners assembled to pay a spontaneous tribute to the men 
of the Yangtse River incident who, after a Service of Thanksgiving at St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, marched to a reception and luncheon given in their honour by 
the Lord Mayor at Guildhall. The parade, consisting of 140 Amethyst men, 
100. of London and 18 from Consort and Black Swan, together with R.AF. 


MEN OF THE YANGTSE RIVER INCIDENT MARCHING INTO THE STRAND. 


| 


representatives of the Sunderland flying-boat which went to Amethyst's assistance, 
formed up on Horse Guards Parade, where it was inspected by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, who was accompanied by Lord Hall, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser of North Cape, First Sea Lord. 
The blue-clad column then marched off, at its head Commander |. G. Robertson, 
commanding H.M.S. Consort, Commodore P. G. L. Cazalet, who was in command 

(Comtimued opposste. 
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MARCHING ALONG CHEAPSIDE TO GUILDHALL WHILE THE PEOPLE OF LONDON PAY TRIBUTE TO THE SHIPS’ COMPANIES OF AMETHYST, LONDON, Co 
COMMODORE P. G. L. CAZALET (H.M.S. LONDON) ; LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. S. KERANS (H.M.S. AMETHYST) AND (BEHI 


LONDON’S TRIBUTE TO THE MEN OF THE YANGTSE RIVER INCIDENT: THE MARCH TO THE LOR 


ATED LONDON NEWS, NOV. 26, 1949 


LONDON, CONSORT AND BLACK SWAN: THE HEAD OF THE PARADE, SHOWING (FROM L. TO R.) COMMANDER I. G. ROBERTSON (H.M.S. CONSORT) 
AND (BEHIND) FLIGHT-LIEUTENANT M. E. FEARNLEY, THE R.A.F. DOCTOR WHO WAS FLOWN TO AMETHYST. 


E LORD MAYOR'S RECEPTION AND LUNCHEON AT GUILDHALL THROUGH CHEERING CROWDS. 





